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An Editorial 





The Three Way Split 


UR superficially simple two-party system 

depends as much on coalitions as does 

any polychrome European government. 
And our combinations are often more mismated 
than those upon which uneasily balanced cabi- 
nets of France are usually based. The Repub- 
lican Party stretches all the way from Senator 
Morse to Colonel McCormick. The Democratic 
forces include both Senator Wagner and Con- 
gressman Rankin, 

At the present moment the Republican 
schizophrenia is not a matter of immediate 
concern. It may become so later on. Governor 
Dewey takes a moderately liberal stand on 
a wide variety of foreign and domestic prob- 

lems. But isolationists and reactionaries like 
’ Martin and Halleck control the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Republican coalition may 
break down even before the party’s honeymoon 
has. theoretically, come to an end. But ihis 
belongs to the future. As of now the Repub- 
licans are presenting an effective united front. 

[It is the breakdown of the Democratic coali- 
tion that has reduced the present political 
campaign to an unexpected state of futility. 
Roosevelt had managed to hold together for 
three elections a three-in-hand which did not 
belong together and inevitably went off in 
various directions as soon as the compulsions 
of depression and war were removed. The whole 
anatomy of the Democratic forces has been 
displayed to all the world by the splitting off 
of the Dixiecrats and the. Wallaceites. The 
structure was jerry-built from the start. It 
has not made sense since the Civil War. Its 
breakdown was just a matter of time. Now it 
has come. 

In the end this collapse may lead to a happy 
ending, but for the present its results are noth- 
ing but depressing. There are signs which show 
that we have more political interest and po- 
litical intelligence in this country than ever 
before. There are more keen and non-partisan 
discussions over the radio and in our journals 
than we have usually had. Everywhere public 
Meetings devoted to campaign issues have to 
provide for over-flow crowds. It is true that 
in New York our registration has fallen below 
that of 1944, but in Pennsylvania and California 
all records have been beaten. 

The issues are assuredly as epochal as any 
which could be presented. We are electing the 
men who shal) represent us in international 
tonclaves on the outcome of which will depend 
war or peace. They will take their place among 
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the leaders of the western forces in the great 
struggle between democracy and dictatorship 
for control of the world. And at home these 
men for whom we shall vote on November 2 
will take whatever measures will be taken 
during the next four years to stave off inflation 
and depression—and in many other areas our 
progress in this crucial time depends on their 
intelligence, energy and good intentions. 
at 4 


Condemned to Dullness 


Yer with these vital issues facing us, with 
these evidences of popular excitement, the 
current political campaign is the dullest which 
we have had in a generation. The candidates 
for the presidency put a good deal of vigor 
into their task of going through the motions of 
campaigning. Governor Dewey’s speaking tours 
are well planned and managed. His addresses 
have a sort of surface slickness. They contain 
pleasant words about unity and other desirable 
things. They tell little and make no enemies 
They give us the picture of the mind of a man 
whose victory is already won and who has no 
need to get himself unpleasantly excited. 

President Truman presents the opposite sort 
of picture. He gives the impression of a man 
fighting desperate in a contest which is nothing 
but shadow-boxing. He thrusts fiercely with 
left and right. He punches the Republicans on 
their housing record, their trade union atti- 
tudes, their big business connections. But we 
have the feeling that his blows never land, that 
his opponent is hardly inconvenienced, that he 
himself is keeping up the fight just for the 
sake of appearances. 

This whole melancholy situation results from 
the default of the Democratic Party. Because 
it is split three ways, there actually is no con- 
test. Everyone knows in advance how the 
election will go, unless there is a miracle. Even 
those who favor the election of Governor 
Dewey must agree that this is a tragic situation. 
It means that actually our vaunted two-party 
system is not operating. If President Truman 
had a fighting chance, Governor Dewey would 
have to take off his wraps, get down to cases 
and conduct a real campaign. 

+ F 


The Liberal Dream 


Unoper these circumstances, the -only straw 
indicating any improvement in the situation is 
the opinion poll showing that President Truman 
is slowly gaining. The part of the Democratic 
Party which he has behind him is, for the most 
part, the liberal part. If he can gather enough 
votes, and if the Democrats can face the next 
two years with good delegations in the House 
and Senate, it may be possible to reconstitute 
the old party of Jackson and Wilson and Roose- 
velt as the liberal party of the future. 

The New York Times has decided to support 
Governor Dewey in part because Dewey prom- 
ises to retain and strengthen most of the New 
Deal legislation. But there is every reason to 
believe that the Republican Party, its National 
Committee, its financial supporters and the 
majority of -its legislators still constitute the 
basically conservative, big-business political 
outfit of the country. Governor Dewey’s per- 


sonal attitude toward liberal legislation already 
on the books is of slight importance. 

How best to go about securing the organi- 
zation of a genuinely liberal party to counter 
this conservative organization which will have 
control for the next four years is the next 
problem on the agenda for all forward-looking 
citizens. There is persistent talk of a new party. 
From the present look of things, the easiest 
way to go about it would seem to be to rescue 
the good and sound central section of the Demo- 
cratic Party. An old party has many advan- 
tages over a new one. The Communists may 
help in this good work by continuing to herd 
the “progressive” by themselves. The Dixiecrats 
should, if they have any regard for logic, flock 
with the Republicans. But this may be too 
much to dream of. 

However we go about getting out of this 
curse of dead center, the problem of all for- 
ward-looking citizens is this one of returning to 
our traditional two-party system. In the whole 
Anglo-Saxon world-—in Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the USA up to now— 
political health and progress have been de- 
pendent on this way of running our business. 
We depart from it at our peril, and for the 
moment we have departed from it. Walter 
Reuther is only the most conspicuous among 
the young trade union leaders who have set 
themselves the goal of founding a definitely 
and avowedly liberal party to oppose the con- 
servatism of the Republicans. There are dif- 
ferent opinions about how this thing should be 
done. There is agreement among all genuine 
progressives that it must be done. 
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JOURNEY TO ATLANTA 
James Baldwin 
OTHER ARTICLES BY: 

Mark Vishniak 


Lewis Corey 
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Murray Everett 
Philip Taft 
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The "German" Front 


The CP in Two-Part Time 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader 


RANKFORT—In Germany the 
F communis Party consists of two 

parts, technically independent one 
from another, In the Western zones it 
is called, as before, the Communist 
Party, while in the Soviet zone’ it is 
the Socialist Unity Party (SED). 

The Communist Party in the west 
claims a member. 
ship of about 
300,000, which 
however is gen- 
erally considered 
an exaggerated 
figure. Its real 
strength is prob- 
ably about 200,- 
000; this amounts 
to about a quarter 
of the membership 
of the Social 
Democratic Party 
(SPD) of Western Germany (880,000). 
At the various elections the Commu- 
nists polled around 1,200,000 votes or 
about seven percent of the total (com- 
pared with about 7,000,000 Social-Dem. 
percent of «the 
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ocratic votes, 37 
electorate) 

The outstanding trait of the small 
Communist Party in the West is its 
huge “apparat” of secretaries, em- 
ployees, and functionaries. In this re- 
spect German Communism treads the 
same path as its senior brother in 
Russia. The central office of the Com- 
munist party, located in the British 
zone, has 500 employees (the much 
bigger SPD has only 130). The rela- 
tion of “party worker” per sixty party 
members is abnormal, if measured by 


the general standard of political parties 
in Europe, but it is “normal” in Com- 
munist parties developing an “elite,” a 
new ruling class to run the country. 


How this huge machinery is financed 
is an open secret. There cannot be any 
doubt that the main support comes 
from the East. 


. . * 


The Socialist Unity Party 


The population of the Soviet zone of 
Germany, about 15,000,000, is a third 
of that of Western Germany which is 
around 50,000,000. However, the “So- 
cialist Unity Party” (SED) is nu- 
merically the biggest of all parties of 
Germany. Its membership reaches l,- 
800,000—more than all parties of the 
Western zones together. This number 
amounts to 18 percent of the adult 
population. It is much more than the 
percentage of the Communist party of 
the Soviet Union (two percent) as 
well as of any other country. It seems 
a miracle that immediately after the 
war the Communist movement in East- 
ern Germany reached unprecedented 
proportions. 


It is no secret by what means the 
occupying power managed to build up 
the huge party. The methods were 
reminiscent of the defunct National 
Socialist party: the fear of persecution 
in case of refusal and the advantages 
connected with a job in the party’s 
“apparatus,” in a climate of unlimited 
political terrorism. These conditions 
have made it possible for the few 
Communist emigres who returned from 





Moscow to create a fictitious yet obedi- 
ent party organization. 

It is dangerous to leave the party. 
Everyresigning party member is visited 
by a party representative and asked 
to explain his motives. Usually he re- 
plies that he cannot pay his party dues, 
After one week or two he receives an 
invitation to visit the local military 
commander of the Soviet Forces and 
has again to explain his reasons. This 
procedure inspires fear and is sufficient 
to keep the cases of resignation at the 
lowest possible level. 

There is no doubt about the real 
feelings of the party membership as 
well as of the whole of the population. 
In movies the appearance of Soviet 
leaders and in ‘general pro-Soviet 
propaganda is often booed, and’ mem- 
bers of the SED, if present, try to find 
the culprits. Russian films are un- 
popular, audiences preferring old Ger- 
man films (English and American films 
are not frequent). At football games 
in Dresden and in Zwickau an SED 
man recently tried to tell the huge 
audiences how important it is to co- 
operate with the Soviet Union. He was 
whistled down. 

A steady flow of SED members 
moves to the West, especially when 
invited to become secret agents of the 
Communist and Soviet police, and then 
to report on their friends and relatives, 

There are 450 employees in the cen- 
tral SEP offices in Berlin. The appa- 
ratus is divided into departments as 
if it were a government. There are 
departments for agriculture, justice, 
education, press and information, etc. 


Local party organizations are headed, 
too, by a huge bureaucracy: Leipzig 
has 170 employees; the province of 
Saxony 2,400; Brandenburg 2,160. The 
total of party employees amounts to 
12,480. 

Besides this party apparatus there 
exists a network of Communist pube 
lications of the Soviet zone. Eleven 
newspapers are published by the Soe 
cialist Unity Party with a circulation 
of 11,000,000 (the Soviet authorities 
allocate 95 percent of the newsprint to 
these eleven newspapers). The press 
of the SEP employs 5,000 men and 
women. Altogether, the party mas 
chinery, the press, the party schools, 
etc., have 20,130 employees. This 
“elite” is obviously-intended to become 
the backbone of a Sovietized Eastern 
Germany and to play the same role as 
the party machinery under Stalin in 
Russia. 

To maintain this government-like 
organization tremendous expenses have 
to be met. The Central Committee of 
the SED reported in 1947 that a sum of 
19,770,000 marks were received from 
membership fees and other sources; of 
course, the real party budget is much 
bigger than officially indicated. There 
are “contributions” also reminiscent of 
Nazi finances. Some industrial units 
have to pay “voluntary contributions,” 
Cooperatives have regularly to pay 
prescribed amounts. The 11 newspapers 
are a source of considerable profits. 

When the big estates of Eastern Gere 
many were confiscated in 1945/46, a 
few dozens were turned over to the 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 








The Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Strictly for the Sailors 


HARITABLE ladies are con- 
+ stantly assuring us that mem- 

bers of International Seamen’s 
Union are hungry and thirsty for 
literature. They have boxes, barrels, 
bags placed at conveniently located 
spots for the reception of any volumes 
which citizens wish to contribute to 
sweeten the lone- 
some hours of 
saltwater sailors. 
For years past we 
have described 
surplus novels in 
our house as 
“strictly for the 
sailors.” This is to 
announce that 
men of the bound- 
ing deep are about 
to have their lives 
enriched by a gift 
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of fat and famous volumes. 

Perhaps it is due to my interest in 
best-sellers. Or, it may have resulted 
from the addiction of our family to 
the book clubs. At any rate bookcases, 
tables, chairs, even the floor, are for- 
ever loaded with gaudily jacketed 
products of the authors’, printers’, and 
binders’ art. Nobody can read them 
all. They pile up until they are in 
everyone’s way — and then off they go 
to sea. 

Last August I had a vacation. It was 
that period of perfect sunny weather. I 
was ordered not to work in the garden. 
The reading of “heavy” books or ar- 


ticles was also forbidden. The ladies 
of the household set up a bar under 
the walnut tree. There were all sorts 
of comfortable chairs, couches, benches 
and chaise longues, Any kind of drink 
was available at any hour from shortly 
after breakfast. And, of course, there 
were books; books not for instruction 
but for delight, strictly useless and — 
theoretically — pleasurable books. The 
object of all of these elaborate arrange- 
ments was to produce for me a period 
of utter relaxation and agreeable re- 
building. 


The idea was excellent, but it didn’t 
work out. The effect upon my temper 
was distinctly bad. I never quite got 
to the point af biting my friends and 
relatives, but I felt myself well on the 
way toward it. The books looked hand- 
some. The jackets bore exuberant 
praise signed by the most distinguished 
critics and novelists of the land. I 
began to lick my lips in anticipation. 
I took up the volumes one after the 
other — and it was like taking bites 
of nothing. You have had melons like 
that — with no flavor. 

Before I turned to other fare, I read 
as much as I could stand of three 
volumes which, in a sense, belong to 
the same class: The Angelic Avengers, 
Red Plush and The Bishop’s Mantle, 
All of these have stood high on the 
best-seller list. The last of them has 
bobbled about near the top for so long 
that it must have established its right 
to permanent residence. So — whether 


they are good or bad —they are worth 
talking about. 

In reference to one of these volumes 
the Random House blurb-artist com- 
mits the following piece of assinity — 
which surely should take a prize for 
being the height of something or other: 
‘To the reader a little wearied by his 
travels through today’s world of reale 
istic and hard-boiled books The An- 
gelic Avengers seems to offer the solace 
of a cool spring in a breathless wood.” 

The cool spring is a tale which the 
author makes as hot as his stylistic 
resources will permit about beauty be- 
trayed and apparently deserted and at 
last winning through to true love and 
ar’stocratic marriage. All of this is 
placed in the post-revolutionary Eng- 
land and France of the mid-nineteen 
hundreds. The rather uncertain light 
of pre-revolutionary Bourbons sheds 
what feeble rays of rumance it can 
muster. Red Plush deals with the 
rising bourgeoisie of Scotland as they 
palpitated under the attack of romantic 
passion during approximately the same 
period. : 

Now the authors of both these books 


are talented writers and conscientious 
craftsmen. Both tales are worked out 


_with careful attention to detail. Each 


of the authors is master of an adequate 
style. If their tales had been written 
and published a hundred years ago, 
they would have made sense. They 
would have had meaning as a part of 
the intellectua] flow of life in the 
Britain and America of the time. They 
belong to the romantic mode which a 
century ago was on its way out but 
which lingered on in examples of in- 
creasing feebleness. If Walter Scott 
had written The Angelic Avengers, 
if Charles Dickens or George Eliot had 
produced Red Plush, both books would 
have been more pungently written and 


both would have fitted into their 
places. 

But what sense is there in a talented 
writer sitting down in the middle of 
the 20th century and writing the sort 
of book which would have meant somes 
thing to people living in the first half 
of the 19th? The truth is that in the 
world of reading and writing we never 
leave anything behind. A large part 
of our population—the best-seller 
lists furnish proof—are still in the 
19th century or the 18th or the Middle 
Ages — or God knows where. 

I am not complaining about any o 
this. I find it rather amusing. I might 
set out to reform the world by proving 
that the critics are not doing theif 
duty. They are supposed to clarify 
people’s minds about things literary. 
They ought to tag the products which 
vié for pepularity in the marketplace. 
They should do at least as well as the 
Consumers Union does in its field. But 
you can read the reviews which appeat 
in the Times, Tribune and Saturday 
Review of Literature without coming 
upon a clear statement of fact about 
any of these books. 

I have reached the end of my spact 
without doing justice to The Bishop's 
Mantle. That this book should be read 
by hundreds of thousands is a disgrace 
to America, a proof of our culturd 
primitivism and a demonstration of the 
failure of our educational system. Thé 
author is’ advertised as a forme 
teacher of English. But not only ¥ 
she laggard in her picture of life, he 
style is attrocious, crude, vulgar. If 
were to copy. some of her purple 
passages, everyone would think the 
stolen from a satirist. I have not th 
time nor the patience required for # 
examination of all the reviews, but 
am willing to bet that few critics wrote 
an adequate and honest descriptio® 


this horrible book. 
ee 
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Y ASHINGTON, D. C.—A number of 
nervous stomachs were upset this week 
when John Foster Dulles came rushing 

back from Paris for an emergency conference 
with Gov. Dewey, to be followed shortly after 
by Secretary Marshall also rushing home for 
a conference with President Truman. All of 
this happening at the moment when the Soviets 
were defying the United Nations at Paris 
caused the break out of a rash of martial 
rumors. 

Serious-minded inquiry in authoritative gov- 
ernment circles brings to light some interesting 
facts and opinions on the subject of the cold 
war and any possible hot war. 

The first interesting fact is that military 
circles in Washington are sure they have two 
years time ahead of them before they will need 
to come face-to-face with the question of a 
hot war. 

Why two years? 

Because, answer the military experts, neither 
the Soviet Union, the United States nor Western 
Europe are ready for war today, nor can they 
possibly get ready for a hot war in less than 
two years. 

* * « 

WHEN OUR MILITARY experts are asked 
about the Soviet Union’s large standing army 
of several million men, they reply: Yes, Russia 
has a big army; it’s the biggest unequipped 
army in history. The Red Army as it stands 
today, would be unable to fight a first-class, 
major war. Nor could the Soviet Union's in- 
dustrial production of iron and steel (the heart 
of any war effort) back up the Red Army for 
more than six months of a top-speed war. 
United States production of iron and steel is 
from three to four times that of the Soviet 
Union. The latter’s production in this line is 
today at the level of American production 
in 1910. 

American intelligence reports that the Soviets 
are putting everything they've got into their 
current five-year plan which ends in 1950. But 
even if they achieve the goals of that plan two 
years hence, the Russians will lift their iron 
and steel production only to the level of Amer- 
ican production in 1913. 

Expressing scorn for the power of the Red 
Army, military experts in Washingon say they 
count as the principal asset of the Soviet Union 
today the Fifth Column Communist parties in 
other countries. 

The military people offer it as their opinion 
that there is more danger to free nations from 
the Fifth Columns within their own borders 


than from any bluff of invasion by the Red 
Army. 


The New Realism 


By Jonathan Stout 


But what will happen in two years, when 
presumably the Red Army may be ready for 
a hot war? 

The answer of our military experts is that 
the United States and Western Europe will be 
even readier. And that they are confident the 
men in the Kremlin will change their minds 
about trying. 

By way of corroboration, the military ex- 
perts offered two things: 1) a description, and, 
2) an explanation. 

The description was of some of the ‘hew 
American developments in war equipment. 
One new development will equip each Amer- 
ican foot soldier with as much striking power 
as a tank had in the past war. It’s a new type 
of gun, carried over the shoulder like a rifle, 
which has the striking power of a cannon. It 
was very impressive to hear about an army 
of foot soldiers, each of whom is equipped 
with a gun that can knock a tank out or flatten 
a concrete wall. 

THE EXPLANATION offered provided a new 
angle on the Western European military alli- 
ance which came to life this week with the 
announcement of the appointment of British 
Viscount Montgomery as military chief, with 
a supporting cast of French General Jean de 
Lattre de Tassigny as commander-in-chief of 
land forces, British Air Marshal Sir James 
Robb to.head the joint air force, and French 
Vice-Admiral Robert Jaujard as flag officer of 
the naval forces. 

The view offered was that the military alli- 
ance of Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg came into being at 
this point as much for reasons of internal de- 
fense ajpinst Communist fifth columns as for 
external defense against Soviet invasion. 

With the Western European military alliance 
established, military circles here expect the 
United States to “associate” itself with the 
group very soon. 

American intelligence reports that the Com- 
munists are preparing their main bid not in 
Berlin but in Paris. The Western European 
military alliance, with American backing, 
therefore is now able to meet any Communist 
bid, internal or external, in Western Europe. 

The logistics of these facts ought to seitle 


the nervous stomachs. 
* 
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IN THE MEANTIME, the passing of the era 
of naivete and the growth of a new spirit of 
realism in Washington in the field of inter- 
national affairs is indicated by the reaction in 
top State Department circles to the latest 
Kremlin edict confining the movement of for- 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES (right), 
Dewey's advisor on foreign affairs, talks with 
reporter at LaGuardia Field after 
arrival from Europe 


eign diplomats in Moscow to within the latter’s 
city limits. 

More than a year ago I discussed the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity as a policy in dealing with 
the Kremlin with a top State Department 
official. From the attitude expressed at that 
time, one might have come to the conclusion 
that our State Department regarded itself as 
an indulgent parent reasoning with a merely 
cranky child. 

This week the tide had turned and top offi- 
cials in the State Department were seriously 
discussing a policy of reciprocity. Under such 
a policy, Soviet diplomats in this country would 
be required to first obtain the permission of 
the State Department before venturing beyond 
the limits of the city in which they are domi- 
ciled—now mainly Washington and New York. 

” a a 

THE EFFECT of such a new policy would 
be, first, to put Moscow on notice that its 
diplomats could expect no advantages greater 
than enjoyed by our diplomats in Moscow. 
Second, it would complicate and make more 
difficult the espionage activities to which cer- 
tain Soviet diplomats are assigned as their 
principal duty in this country. 

Fven at that, Soviet diplomats in Washington 
and New York would have an advantage over 
American diplomats in Moscow. For our free 
press, our technical journals and our radio 
enable a foreign diplomat in Washington to 
secure a more accurate account of American 
public opinion and technical activities than the 
diplomat of any democratic nation can ever get 
in Moscow. 
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Musicians and the CP 


FIGHT is taking place be- 
A tween the anti-Stalinists in 


Local 802 of the AFL 
Musicians Union, and party-liners 
who are attempting to capture the 
local. The New Leader has learned 
that in the last months, the 30,000 
members have found it impossible 
to conduct democratically tre 
regular monthly meetings. ‘Ihe 
Stalinists, by pre-arrange™ent, 
have conducted noisy demonstra- 
tions at strategic moments in their 
‘fort to make impossible normal 
»perations of the union. They have 
planted speakers, tortured parlia- 
nentary rules, and have succeeded 
in causing turmoil at meetings. In 


some instances, quich adjourament - 
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was the only way to prevent phys- 
ical attacks upon members. 

Until recently, the union has 
preferred silence rather than pub- 
licity that might injure it. But the 
Stalinists have sought publicity and 
now the facts must be told. 

This new drive by the CP is 
merely the latest maneuver in a 
campaign which goes back a dec- 
ade. In every instance, they have 
been beaten by the rank-and-file; 
Local 802 has been kept out of 
their hands. This beating was ad- 
ministered to them democratically 
at every biennial election. 

This year the campaign _ has 
reached its height. The Stalinists 
were incensed when President 
Richard McCann of Local 802 an- 


nounced his irreconcilible opposi- 
tion to the candidacy of Henry 
Wallace, and again when the union 
engaged the distinguished liberal 
and anti-Stalinist, lawyer, Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr., who is well-known 
to New Leader readers. On Sept. 
27, at a continuation meeting of 
the membership to consider by- 
laws and amendments to the con- 
stitution, the administration offered 
an anti-Stalinist resolution, pro- 
viding that any future candidate 
for union office attest by affidavit 
that he is not “a member of the 
Communist Party or affiliated with 
such party” and that he does not 
support or belong to any organi- 
zation which “teaches the over- 
throw of the US Government by 
force or by any illegal or uncon- 
stitutional means.” 

The CP faction started a fili- 
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from voting. These tactics com- 
pelled adjournment of the meeting. 

The union has informed The 
New Leader that regular elections, 
supervised by the Honest Ballot 
Association and utilizing electrical 
voting machines to guarantee cor- 
rect totals, will continue’ on 
December 2, as they have in the 
past. The present leadership, in 
the face of similar attacks, has been 
retained in office — by secret bal- 
lot for seven terms. The union 
which was so reluctant to bring the 
fight before the public, states that 
their charges do not represent “ir- 
responsible red-baiting a la the 
Thomas Committee or the Hartley 
Committee.” The leadership, certain 
of its support by the membership, 
vows that it will not be intimidated 
by the Stalinists. 









What is Henry 


allace? 





2. Imperialism and “War-Mongering" 


By Lewis Corey 


F Russian imperialism in East- 
Q Europe an American statesman 
said in March 1946: “Russia 

cant ride roughshod over Eastern 
Europe and get away with it, any more 
than we could i Latin America of 
England in India and Africa 

This attitude of no-appeasement is 
violently hysterically rejected by 
Henry Wallace. Yet it was Wallace who 
said in March, 1946: “Russia can’t ride 
roughshod over Eastern Europe and 
get away with it 

Today Henry Wallace dodges the 
issue of Soviet aggression. When, in 
the Spring of 1948 he was asked at a 
Congressoinal \earing on the Marshall 
Plan, “Do you think Russia is meddling 
in European affairs?”—Wallace said: 

“No one can say for sure, because it 
is impossible to get the truth from 
what we read in the American press.” 
‘How does he get the 
Osmosis? ) 


truth—by 


For something happened to Henry 
Wallace, which only Wallace, his God 
or a psychiatrist can explain. He shouts 
about British-American imperialism 
with not one word against Soviet Com- 
munist imperialism in action. Wallace 
forgets that cooperation and peace with 
Russia is a two-way street. He wants 
to make it a one-way American street 
paved with anything that Russia wants, 
including its Communist imperialism. 


Cepitolist Impericlism 
Being Liquideted 


MMEDIATELY upon the war's end 
the USA and Britain cemobilized 
(while Russia kept itself on a war 
basis). If, today, these ccuntries and 
Western Europe feverishly prepare for 
war, it is a defensive answer to Soviet 
aggression 

The USA gave up most of its war 
bases—in the Azores, the Caribbeans 
and Brazil, in Panama; it kept only 
bases that serve defensive purposes. 
On July 4, 1946 an American colony, 
the Phillippines, got its independence 
on schedule and in accordance with a 
Jaw passed by the American Congress 
ten years earlier. The USA is working 
to improve the social-economic condi- 
tions of its Caribbean posessions, in- 
cluding Puerto Rico, preparing them 
for freedom and either statehood or 
independnece. Moves have been made 
for cooperation with the British, the 
French and the Dutch to set up a 
Caribbean Federation. There is still 
much to be done, of course, but great 
progress has been made. 

Since the Labor government came to 
power in 1945 it has been liquidating 
the Empire, against Tory-Churchill 
resistance. Labor Britain gave India, 
Burma and Ceylon independence, de- 
cided by free vote of their people. By 
a free vote, too, India and Ceylon 
decided to stay as free dominions 
within the British Commonwealth. 
Labor Britain has set up a Malayan 
Federation with home rule; the British 
are in charge of defense and foreign 
affairs, but complete Federation inde- 
pendence is envisaged in, at most, 25 
years. Labor Britain withdrew its 
troops from Egypt and Trans-Jordan. 
Communists in South-east Asia are 
fighting against representative govern- 
ment and orderly democratic progress, 
not British imperialism 

The job is not finished, and the Labor 
Government, since.it is not a Commu- 
Mist dictatorship, does not clair 


© more 
than the facts let them claim. But, so 
far, it is the most magnificent event of 
tts kind in history, a nation giving up 


@n empire because its lJabor-Socialist 


government believes in freedom 
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As liquidation of British imperialism 
was going on, and is ,oing on, Henry 
Wallace gave it neither recognition nor 
tribute, he continued attacking British 


“uniperialiss 
Russian Imperiolism 
Marches On 


Waris he attacked Pritich imperial- 


ism that was being liquidated, Henry 
Wallace icreasingly apologized for a 
Russia whose Communist imperialism 
kept on expanding. Wallace says this 
expansionism comes from “fear of 
American plans” amd American “get 
tough” policy. But the facts prove him 
dead-wrong 


Finland and the three Baltic states; 
with all four nations Scviet Russia 
broke treaties. of friendship. In 1940 
Hitler offered Stalin a 4-power treaty 
of alliance with Germany. Italy and 
Japan, and a division of the world 
among them, Russia to get territorial 
expansion toward the Indian Ocean 
and India. Stalin accepted this offer to 
become an Axis partner. But he asked 
more than Hitler was willing te give. 
Stalin wanted, in addition to German 
withdrawal from Finland, the follow- 
ing: a “mutual assistance” pact with 
Rumania, whieh meant its Russian oc- 
cupation; naval and military bases 
within range of the Bosporus and 
Dardanelles, by war against Turkey, 

















CALL ME HANK 


When Stalin signed the pact with 
Hitler in 1939, a secret agreement 
divided Poland between Nazi Germany 
and Russia. As the Poles were hope- 
lessly but bravely fighting against the 
Nazis, they were attacked in the rear 
by Soviet armies. Poland was crushed; 
Polish refugees, including Jews who 
fled from Hitler to Soviet territory, 

ere thrown into concentration camps. 
/nd Molotov boasted to. the Supreme 
Soviet: 

“One swift blow to Poland first by 
the German Army and then by the 
Red Army, and nothing was left of 
this ugly offspring of the Versailles 
Treaty. Today Germany is striving for 
peace, while Great Britain and France, 
which only yesterday were declaiming 
against aggression. are opposed to the 


conclusion of peace One may 
accept or reject the ideology of Hitler- 
ism as well as any other ideological 
system: that is a matter of pc litical 
opinion lt w senseless and criminal 
to wage « war for the destruction of 


Hitlerism.” (Soviet Russiu Today, No- 
vember, 193! 


In 1939 also came aggression against 


if necessary; penetration and occupa- 
tion of Iran toward the Persian Gulf; 
acquisition ef Japanes. ecoal-and-oil 
concessions in Northern Sakhalin. Note 
that these demands were not “defen- 
sive” or “peaceful,” they all fit into 
the Soviet pattern of aggression and 
expansion, Hitler rejected Stalin’s de- 
mands. But if Hitler had accepted, the 
Soviet government was prepared to go 
to war on the side of the Axis Powers. 

And remember, Henry Wallace, it 
all happened before President Truman 
“got tough.” 

As early as the Fall of 1942, reports 
Harry Hopkins in his Memoirs, when 
Russia had been fighting Hitler only 
three or four months but after Roose- 
velt had unconditionally extended 
Lend-Lease to Russia. Stalin and 
Molotov “became insistent in their de- 
mands for recognition of the frontiers 
held by the Russians on June 20, 1941 
— before Hitter’s attack — which in- 
cluded possession of the Baltic States 
and the eastern portion of Poland’ 

Henry Wallace condemns as war- 
mongering the appeal of France, Brit- 
ain and the USA fer the UN te act 





This is the second of a series of 
three articles in an extended analysis 
of the political phenomenon thet 
is known as Henry Wallace. For an- 
other discussion of this subject, see 
James Baldwin’s article on pace 
eight in this issue. Lewis Corey is 
the author of “The House of Mor- 
gan,” “The Decline of American 
Capitalism.” “The Crisis of the 
Middle Class,” “The Unfinished Task.” 
and numerous articles in many peri- 
edicals. At present, he is working on 
@ book to be called “Liberal Democ- 
racy and Socialism.” 
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on the Berlin crisis as a threat to peace, 
In its place he proposes “an American 
citizens’ commission to investigate the 
recurrent war scares.” Asked by re- 
porters how his plan fits into what the 
UN is trying te do, Wallace brushed 
aside the world organization—“the 
UN has various handicaps”! He admits 
it is “possible” Russia might not allow 
his commission members te investigate 
in Russia; and that the commission 
rc~ort, if unfaverable to the Soviet 
Union, might not be allowed te cir- 
culate there. 

This Wallace proposal is stupid 
demagogic play-acting. For consider: 
Russia refused to allow a UN Com- 
mission to enter the Russian zone in 
Korea, it boycotted the UN Commis- 
sion on Greece, it tried to step the UN 
from hearing the reports of these 
Commissions! The great peace-crier 
says nothing about these Russian re- 
jections of peaceful cooperation, but 
ealls for an “American citizens” Com- 
mission! Russia refuses to cooperate 
for peace with the world tribune, the 
United Natiors. But the UN, say the 
Vrallaceites, is run by war-mongers. 
Only Henry Wallace can make peace! 
You think I’m making that one up? 
Listen to the “Progressive” vice-presi- 
dential candidate, Glen Taylor: “Henry 
Wallace can bring peac to the world 
because he is the only man in whom 
the Russians have confidence.” At this 
point the Wallace party becomes a 
maahouse: with Commie political-psy- 
chiatrists, however, manipulating the 
madmen. Henry Wallace should stop 
reading speeches, written by his Com- 
munist ghoest-writers, long enough te 
look at the facts, the issues and bis 
conscienee. . . . 


The Marshell Pien fer Peace 


Henry WALLACE’S betrayal) ef 
democracy and world peace appear? 
most flagrantly, dangerously in his 
“big lie’ denunciation of the Marshall 
Plan as “a Wall St. plot” and “blue- 
print for war.” 

The Marshall Plan was proposed as 
a peaceful constructive answer to the 
Russian Communist challenge ™ 
Europe. For two years Soviet Russia 
had kept on expanding throughout 
Eastern Europe, including Germany, 
imposing Communist “fifth ~ column” 
governments by force. Every Anglo- 
American-French effort for agreement, 
in the United Nations and in Big Four 
conference was rejected by the cdoc- 
trinaire extremists who contro] Kus- 
sian policy. They sabotaged the work 
of the UN’s Feonomic Commission f0F 
Europe, using its general sessions {0f 
propaganda, to block agreement. t@ 
create disorder and turmoij while 
Russia consolidated its stranglehold 08 
conquered peoples and prepared [oF 
new aggressicns, Then came wzerfar€ 
against Greece, organized and sup* 
ported by Soviet Russia and its Come 

(Continued on Page Fifieen) 
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Managerial 
Revolution 


By William A. Shafer 





~ 
William A. Shafer joined the staff 
of TVA in 1936, following graduate 
work in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and newspaper 
work in Detroit. He served for two 
and a half years in the Navy, his 
last duty being comunications officer 
for an LST Group Staff in the Pa- 
cific. Released to inactive duty, he 
returned to TVA in December, 1945. 
At present. he lives in Norris, Ten- 


nessee. 
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Tennessee Valley — 700 of them 

from more than 5@ countries in 
the past year—frequently find one 
phase of TVA’s work thoroughly 
baffling. They are impressed with the 
spectacular physical accomplishments 
represented by dams, power lines, fer- 
tilizer plants, and the easily recognized 
improvements in farm and forest lands. 
Many fail to see, however, any ne- 
cessity for the long, slow process of 
demonstration, example, and coopera- 
tion with the Valley people and their 
institutions which precedes these vis- 
ible accomplishments. 


Fh tenes visitors coming to the 


Time and again the foreign visitor 
has inquired with puzzled sincerity 
why TVA does not show the farm or 
forest owner how to conserve and im- 
prove his resources and then “tell him 
to continue to do it.” This question, 
born in honest misunderstanding, ac- 
tually points up one of the basic prin- 
ciples the US Congress had in mind 
back in 1933 when it created the 
Tennessee Valley Authority: coopera- 
tion with the people of the region and 
their institutions. 

TVA’s activities are not new func- 
tions of the Federal Government. All 
are long-time responsibilities which 
have been accepted in the past by 
Washington. It is the method that is 
new, and often strange to many from 
abroad who have become accustomed 
to highly centralized and often impa- 
tient authority. Although recognizing 
the merits of direct methods in short- 
term accomplishment, TVA staff mem- 
bers become more convinced each year 
that those solutions worked out jointly 
with the individual offer the only path 
to permanent progress, 


In the Tennessee Valley the people 
and the TVA, working together, are 
developing the resources of this 41,009- 
square-mile region with the help of 
the most advanced knowledge known 
to engineering and science. TVA is-a 
means by which the region’s resources 


are put to work to restore to -the 
beople a wider range of alternatives 
among which they can choose in an 
endless series of decisions. As this 
Process goes on, the peopl: chart their 
Own course of action and development. 
Making their own decisions, they can 
come closer to the attainment of the 
kind of a region and the kind of 
living they want and are capable of 
achieving. 


Few regions of the country illustrate 
More dramatically the challenge of 
abundant but idle resources to the 
Managerial abilities of the people. For 
More than a century the Tennessee 


River, a destroyer of life and property 
as it ran in flood year after year, has 
been identified as a potential inland 
waterway, a stream of great unde- 
veloped and wasted power. But Amer-= 
ican capital, private and public, gen- 
erally speaking, passed it by and chose 
instead to invest in other regions. 
Abundant rainfall and the growing 
power of temperate sunshine have in 
times past been sold short in the Ten- 
nessee Valley through too much open 
cultivation for corn and cotton. This 
practice grew up not from a free 
choice; it was dictated by a soi] too 
weak in minerals — primarily phos- 
phate—to nourish a grass and pasture 
agriculture. These cropping systems 
exposed a bare and unfrozen soil to 
the ravages of winter rains. The fer- 
tility of the land, as well as the soil 
itself, was drained away by natural 
forces of rain and runoff, and by man 
exporting the products of the soil. 
TVA was created to de something 
about the idle and wasting resources 
of the Tennessee Valley, using as a 
cornerstone the World War I nitrate 
plants and Wilson Dam at Muscle 
shoals in northern Aabama. During the 
1920’s private interests offered to ac- 
quire these properties for a small frac- 
tion of their cost. Through the abie 
leadership of Senator George Norris of 
Nebraska and others, Congress twice 
voted-to devote these national wartime 
assets to a public purpose; both times 
the enactments were vetoed. Out of 
this long and vigorous public debate 
the TVA was created 
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Tue TVA was designed to try a new 
approach to the conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources. Con- 
gress selected a single region within 
the country; a government corporation 
was located there and authorized to 
provide technical assistance, to work 
with the people of the Valley in achiev- 
ing fuil development of the region. 
For the first time in the nation’s his- 
tory the resources of a whole region 
were viewed, not in unrelated pieces, 
but as a whole: a mosaic of problems 
and opportunities 

The combination of functions as- 
signed to the TVA created a managerial 
responsibility unprecedented in char- 
acter in the history of private or gov- 
ernmental policy The managerial 
methods by which these broad and 
specific objectives were to be achieved 
were left to TVA, subject to a strict 
accountability to Congress and the 
President for results. The TVA Act, 
h.wever, established a special challenge 
to management. By repeated reference 
the TVA Act emphasized the idea of 
decentralization. TVA was admonished 
to cooperate with existing agencies to 
get others—state and local agencies, 
organizations of farmers and workers, 
businessmen, and private citizens—to 
do that part of the work which they 
were best equipped by interest, will, 
and competence to perform. 

It was a severe test of modern man- 
agement. If the TVA could meet this 
test the Tennessee Valley would cer- 
tainly be a stronger region—with more 
income for more people. In addition, 
the nation might look upon the ex- 














ROOSEVELT AT TVA 
“It Was a Severe Test .. .” 


perience gained there as a valuable 
demonstration that would illuminate 
future policies concerning the develop- 
ment of resources in other regions. If, 
the TVA failed, the Valley would have 
suffered another frustration and the 
idea, itself, would be discredited. 

The TVA as a whole may be viewed 
as a test in another way. Its critics 
viewed it as a threat to freedom: the 
assignment of governmental functions 
to a single agency, they said, would 
create a center of managerial power 
that would threaten the independence 
of the people and their institutions of 
private management. Could TVA satis- 
fy its obligation to get results by rely- 
ing upon the voluntary cooperation of 
the people and their local agencies? 
Thus, the crux of the argument about 
the TVA centered upon methods, the 
managerial means by which the TVA 
would go about its work 

A brief summary indicates what has 
been done in 15 years. Today, the Ten- 
nessee River is a controled and useful 
asset in the economic life of the region. 
Twenty-six dams, 16 built by TVA, are 
operated as a single system. These 
“ams control the flow of water in the 
Tennessee and most of its tributaries 
from its sources in the Great Smokies 
to its junction with the Ohio River. 

Harnessed by this system of dams, 
the Tennessee is the most completely 
regulated river in the world. The dams 
create reservoirs that provide more 
than 11,000,000 acre-feet of flood con- 
trol storage, a storage conservatively 
estimated to be worth almost $6,000,600 
in average annual direct benefits to the 
valleys of the lower Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers in addition to more than 
$5,000,000 in direct annual benefits in 
the Tennessee Valley 

These same dams create a 630-mile 
navigation channel, -arrying -oal, pe- 
troleum, wheat and corn, iron and steel 
products automobiles, and 
other fr over a route that in 1933 
was useless for 








through river com- 
merce. The system of dams and supple- 
mentary steam plants produces some 


15,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity a3 year— ten times as much as 
the area produced and used in 1933. 

* + ‘ 


Mopzen engineering brought the 
Tennessee River under control. Mod- 
ern engineering is helping the farmer 
to control the water where it falls on 
the land. The TVA chemical plants at 
Muscle Shoals have been modernized 
and are now used to develop and 
produce new and improved fertilizers, 
in which most soils of the United States 
are deficient. These new products of 
research and experimental manufactur- 
ing have been used by practical farm- 
ers in test-demonstrations with the 
educational assistance of the state agri- 
cultural extension services. 


A valley that was once a national 
problem proved to be a source of great 
strength for a nation at war. Because 
of TVA power the Tennessee Valley 
was literally a wartime arsenal. The 
atomic energy plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, was located there largely 
because of the availability of TVA 
power. The navigation channel helped 
relieve the wartime pressure on other 
forms of transportation. TVA research 
in the manufacturing of phosphorus 
enabled it to produce 60 percent of the 
elemental phosphorus needed by the 
US Army. New forms of highly con- 
centrated fertilizers helped to increase 
food production, both at home and 
abroad. 

All these facilities are now hard at 
work in peacetime. TVA has no idle 
power plants; it is producing and sell- 
ing more electricity than at any time 
during the war, and its loads are still 
grawing fast. The people of the valley 
are putting this new energy to work 
as fast as new generators can be added. 

This, in brief summary, is what TVA 
is and what it does. But behind these 
activities the more discerning observers 
see a new kind of administrative ar- 
rangement, a new relationship between 
the Federal Government and the people 
of an entire region. In the course of 
15 years, the TVA has developed con- 
tracts, agreements and understandings 
with more than a hundred local, state 
and federal agencies, scores of quasi- 
public service organizations, and liter- 
ally thousands of Valley citizens. 

TVA’s cooperative arrangements are 
not limited to governmental bodies; 
the many private and quasi-public or- 
ganizations—labor unions and the farm 
organizations—have joined in the work 
of building the region. There are the 
land use associations amd farmer co- 
operatives in county after county where 
whole communities of farmers have 
organized to plan and carry on more 
effective use of their soil and water 
resources. There are the Chambers of 
Commerce and the many business and 
industrial concerns whose relationships 
with the TVA range from that of the 
user of TVA power to cooperation, for 
example, in the experimental develop- 
ment of new farm equipment or the 
development of a new process for using 
the minerals of the Valley 

A local activity, unchanged except 
for the acknowledged fact that it is a 
part of a regional effort, can acquire 
increments of prestige, quality and 
spark that can move whole commu- 
nities from the inertia of a dormant 
local leadership. The community, work- 
ing state agencies which in turn are 
cooperating with other state agencies, 
draws strength from the thinking and 
administrative momentum of the reg- 
ion. It takes, however, some one agency 
wl »se primary responsibility is to the 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Chicago. 

HE big political news from Chi- 
[zee is the colorful way that two 

University of Chicago professors 
are doing a bang-up job of showing the 
tired and hackneyed professional poli- 
ticians that the ordinary voter is inter- 
ested .in politics if someone speaks to 
him with enough seriousness on real 
issues and some genuine sympathy for 
his problems. It is not probable that 
either Paul Douglas, who is running 
on the Democratic ticket for the US 
Senate, or Maynard C. Kreuger, who 
is running as an independent for Con- 
gress in the 2nd district, will win. But 
neither is running a one-shot campaign 
and both know that a victory in politics 
is the result of a long, hard pull against 
the main enemy—inertia. So the tough 
fight is in 1948, but the pay-off will 
be in 1950 or 1952. That was the lesson 
that old Bob LaFollette learned in 
Wisconsin; that is the fact that Hubert 
Humprey is demonstrating in Min- 
nesota today. 

Of the two campaigns, Douglas 
quite naturally, has received the wider 
attention outside of Illinois. He is run- 
ning for a Senate post and his opponent 
is the Chicago Tribune’s spokesman C 
Wayland “Curley” (his friends say for 
his hair, his opponents for his politics) 
Brooks. While Douglas has the official 
backing of the Democratic organiza- 
tion, the boodle gang is more intent 
on shielding its patronage-dispending 
jobs in Cook County (Chicago) against 
the Republican gale, so the white- 
haired University of Chicago professor 
has been waging almost a personal 
campaign. What Douglas has lacked in 
organization, however, he has made up 
with his own bulldog 
iremendous vitality 

His lumbering, flat-footed walk and 
stiff, rigidly-bent left arm (patched 
together by Army doctors after a Japa- 
nese shell had smashed it to splinters) 


intensitv and 





PAUL DOUGLAS 


On the Go 
is by now a familiar sight to people in 
every nook and crany, backroad and 


street pavement in the state. Traveling 


by car equipped with a loudspeaker 


Douglas has tirelessly covered every 
city and is on the go from morning to 
night. His car will draw up in front 
of a factory gate, a music record goes 
on for a few seconds and when a small 
crowd has gathered he will begin 
speaking with hoarse roar. Soon afte! 
finishing, he descend and begins 
pumping hands with everybody in 
sight. Lazy hanger-ons are quite often 
catapulted into whirling dervishes as 


Douglas’s ham-like hand reaches out 
like a windmill to grasp the voters 
limp one in a series of mighty shakes 
But Douglas does not act 


condescension. He knows that the 


with any 


average American wants a close-uf 
look at a political candidate and is 
moved to friendliness by someone who 
can demonstrate a sincerity and a 
heartfelt sympathy for his problems. 
Corny as that may seem, it is a potent 
remnant of an American tradition of 
equality, for in their politics, Amer- 
icans are still small-townish enough so 
that a man has to be known, and no 
abstract discussion of issues can substi- 
tute for the personal touch 
respects that mood. 


Douglas 


Douglas will not win because he still 
lacks an effective “machine.” He does 
not have enough political workers who 
are known to their neighbors and who 
will do the necessary job of following 
up an appearance to clinch the vote. 
Douglas tries to substitute for that in 
a unique fashion. On his travels he 
carries a dictaphone machine and the 
names of all the people he chats with 
goes down in a little book; that same 
night a personal letter is dictated, 
signed and mailed to them. Effective 
#s that is in kindling a spark of warmth, 
it still fails when there is no local 
group to keep the heat on. Such a ma- 
chine is being built, however, and 
Douglas will be heard from in coming 
years. 

ad * + 


Ir anybody wants a lesson in intensive 
mass education let him take a look at 
the campaign Maynard Kreuger is 
putting on in the University district in 
South Chicago. Talking to voters, 
Kreuger finds, is a necessary and im- 
portant job. But the ordinary voter 
listens to many speeches by many 
candidates and often mistakes one for 
the other. The most important task is 
educating the precinct worker, so that 
when he knows his job he can button- 
hole a voter and get his vote. So, 
Kreuger’s main pre-occupation has 
been the training of 420 precinct work- 
ers in the school of practical politics 
and he has hammered away at the 
simple theme: there is no mystery in 
politics, “you, too, can be a profes- 
sional.” In fact that phrase heads a 
section of the clever and effective little 
16-page brochure that Kreuger has 
written on how to be a good precinct 
worker. “The major difference between 
#n amateur and a professional,” he 
points out, “is training and experience. 
The major difference between an ama- 
teur and professional public speaker is 
that once every two or three years the 
»mateur makes only one presentation 
of recently acquired ideas whereas the 
professional constantly 
that he has been 

strengthening over a 


repeats ideas 
developing and 
long period of 
time. ... On each successive occasion 
those ideas have become more firmly 
fixed in mind. On each successive oc- 
casion his delivery has become more 
effective.” Such advice, from one of 
the top-flight debaters in the country 
has been extremely heartening to the 
group of young enthusiasts who make 
up the Kreuger campaign committee 
Kreuger is running for Congress be- 
cause his opponent, the Republican 
incumbent Richard Vail, is so reac- 
tionary he thinks Senator Taft a radical 
for sponsoring aid to public housing, 
and because the Democrats wrote off 
the fight by nominating an old perche- 
ron who for a short while had been 
hieutenant-governor of the state in 1912 
The second Congressional district 
was gerrymandered two years ago by 
the Republicans and includes a long 
strip of the wealthy residential South 
Shore homes. But it also takes in the 
sixth ward, a lower middle-class and 
working-class area, where Kreuger put 





up a brilliant campaign for alderman 
six years ago on the issue of restricted 
racial covenants, and the University- 
dominated fifth ward which for many 
years was represented in city hall by 
Paul Douglas and whose alderman to- 
da, is Robert Merriam, the son of a2 
noted professor and himself a consis- 
tent liberal. Because of the large bloc 
of independent voters in the district 
Kreuger was nominated to make the 
fight. 

From the start Kreuger has proved 
that there is nothing wrong with tired 
liberals that a fighting campaigner 
can’t cure. He proves that what is 
needed is a strong personality capable 
of firing people with his own excite- 
ment and urgency regarding the issues. 
And because there are few such cam- 
paigners in the liberal and socialist 
ranks, such lessons become all the 
more important. 

In the short space of a few weeks 
and in the traditionally dull summer, 
an ardent group of workers obtained 
14,000 signatures to an independent 
nominating petition. Although Kreuger 
is a well-known Socialist, and a former 
vice-Presidential candidate of the SP, 
he is running as an independent be- 
cause the election laws make filings 
under party designations difficult un- 
Jess an entire county ticket is filed. 
He has been able to enlist at least one 
precinct worker for each of the 420 
election districts in the area, and with 
the fall term of the University bringing 
additional recruits it is likely that a 
majority of the districts will have two 
or more. Each of the precinct workers 
gets a copy of the election workers 
manual carrying detailed instructions 
on how to canvas, how to answer ques- 
tions, what approaches to make, etc. 
The Kreuger committee held two day 
political training institute in Benton 
Harbor, across the Lake from Chicago, 
which was attended by more than sixty 
volunteers. These, in turn, have be- 
come instructors for smaller groups of 
additional campaign workers. 

Such training is time-consuming and 
slow. Yet it has been the failure to do 
that kind of fence-building that has 
made previous liberal perches too pre- 





Armour for the Brave 


COAT OF ARMS 


The British War Office has placed 
an order for 1,000,000 coat hangers 
for distribution among the troops. 

News ilem. 


Ix icy lands and balmy. 
To east and also west. 
The Empire-guarding Tommy 
Is (shall we say) hard pressed. 


Where dangers come a-creeping, 
His vigils never cease. 

By day and night he's keeping, 
If not the peace, the crease. 


FROM WHERE | SIT 


On some may hiss at Chambers, 
And some may hiss at Hiss, 
But I don’t hiss at either. 
For my reaction’s this: 


Each time I read the papers 
I cry into my beer— 

But not from hate, from envy 
Ai twenty grand a year! 
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MAYNARD C. KREUGER 
“You, Too, Can Be a Professional...” 


carious. However, the traditional hoop. 
Ja of American politics is not neglected 
znd some of the ingenious campaigners 
have come up with such razzle-dazzle 
as strolling bands of mummers, singing 
Kreuger campaign songs, attractive and 
well-designed posters, and 150,000 il- 
lustrated leaflets arguing the need for 
x fighting people’s spokesman. 

Of course, as with any such cam- 
paign, it is not ideas or even the man- 
power but money that is lacking. Each 
time the 420 precinct captains make a 
phone call it costs $21. And each time 
they make a street-car round-trip it 
costs, at Chicago’s inflated transit 
prices, $109. The total cost of the cam. 
paign is budgeted at $13,000. 

One of Chicago’s hoary old char- 
zcters, Bathhouse John Coughlan, once 
said of his distinguished electoral col- 
leage Hinky-Dink McKenna: “He's got 
the grit and the gall, and if he only 


had the grammar, he’d be a great 
statesman.” Kreuger’s campaign adds 


one other dimension to such a defini- 
tion, for Kreuger has the grit, the gall 
aad the grammar—he also needs some 
money. 
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SIGHT 

Senator Robert A. Taft counter- 
atiacked President Truman on the 
issue of the record of Congress, say- 
ing that “extreme inflation” was not 
in sight. 


—News itim. i 


Senator TAFT, with his pierc 
ing gaze, 





Leoks hard at the state of the 
nation, 


But sees neither now nor in coming i 
Gays ; 
Any signs of extreme inflation. 
Senetor Taft takes a look at the 
view 
And sees only comfort and plenty. 
Oh. Senator Taft has vision, it’s 
frue, 


But it hardly is 20/20. 
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Mark Vishniak, formerly professor’ 
of political science and international 
law in Moscow, Paris and the Hague, 
was Secretary General of the Russian 
Constituent Assembly in 1918. He is 
the author of numerous books, among 
them biographies of Lenin, Leon 
Blum and Dr. Weizmann. He now 
lives in the United States and has 
contributed to “Foreign Affairs,” 
“International Postwar Problems,” 
“Political Science Quarterly,” the 
“American Mercury” and other peri- 
odicals. 
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member—who recently died at 

52—pushed his fortunes slowly, 
climbed step by step, performing rela- 
tively small and insignificant jobs. At 
the beginning of the 1930’s, his name 
was known only in Party circles and 
in organizations in which he actually 
served, The Big Soviet Encyclopedia 
(1929) and the Small Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia (1932), do not mention Zhdanov’s 
name 


‘ NDREI ZHDANOV, Politburo 


He begun to be widely known in the 
USSR only after August, 1934; at that 
time, he officially represented the Party 
at the first All-Russian Convention of 
Soviet writers, where he and Gorki 
were the principal speakers. 

In 1939, he prepared a report on the 
revision of obsolete rules of the Bol- 
shevik Party—he performed the usual 
obeisance to the Party and Stalin, ‘but 
he took to some extent on this occasion 
a “liberal” view. Said Zhdanov: “There 
were numerous cases in which hostile 
elements, that had sneaked into the 
Party, took advantage of the purges in 
persecuting and ruining honest people. 
There is no necessity for the method 
of the mass purge.” Thus he spoke in 
1939. Before then, and until his death, 
he acted quite differently. 

He emerged triumphantly from the 
1939 Party Congress: he was elected as 
a member of three important Party 
institutions—the Secretariat of the 
Party. the Orgburo and the Politburo. 
He became also chief of the Propaganda 
and Agitation Department of the Cen- 
tral Committee and a member of its 
Foreign Affairs Commission. 


By Mark Vishniak 


His now famous Pravda statement— 
printed on June 29,.1939, under the 
clumsy headline: “The British and 
French Governments Have No Desire 
for an Equal Treaty with the USSR”’— 
caused a sensation in international 
diplomatic circles, 

This article was unusual in form as 
well as content. Soviet spokesmen 
never speak publicly in the first person 
singular. They comment in the name 
of the Party, the Soviet Government, 
or Stalin. But on this occasion, Zhdanov 
wrote: “I will permit myself to voice 
on this subject my (!) personal opin- 
ion, though my friends do not agree. 
They still believe that when the British 
and French Governments began to 
negotiate with the USSR a pact for 
reciprocal help they had in view the 
creation of a powerful and strong 
barrier against aggression in Europe.” 

This statement, of course, did not 
really represent Zhdanov’s views. His 
article was the first dove—not of peace 
but, following Noah’s example, a dove 
sent out for political reconnaisance— 
announcing the possibility of the USSR 
aligning itself not with the Western 
democracies, but with Nazi Germany. 


The Star Flickers 


Bur Soviet stars grow dim as quickly 
as they become radiant. Zhdanov’s poli- 
tical star flickered at the end of 1939. 
This was caused by the Soviet Union’s 
poor showing in the Russo-Finnish 
War. Zhdanov, together with Molotov, 
Stalin and others, assumed that’ Fin- 
land would not fight, that most Finns 
would rally to Kuusinen and the Finn- 
ish Communist Party and overthrow 
their old “Fascist” leaders. These as- 
sumptions were, of course, wrong. 

In accordance with Soviet political 
mores, Stalin and the Politburo can 
never be found anything but blame- 
less, nay, praiseworthy. But someone 
had to bear the guilt for this blunder. 
And this responsibility fell on the 
shoulders of round-faced, sad-faced 
Zhdanov 


But his “disappearance” was short- 
lived. When the Nazis invaded the 
USSR and Leningrad was besieged, 
Zhdanov reappeared as the chief repre- 
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Stalin’s heir presumptive. 


regularly, without success, 


vordy. 


miled 


the Russian musical scene. 





He was dark, round-faced, cor- 
pulent. A Moscow joke had it that 
out of him one could make two 
Andreevs, a Politiburo colleague. 
Zhdanov's huge bulk worried him 
a good deal; he fasted and dieted 


His personal bearing was austere 
He was punctillious. He was rare- 
Like anti-Stalinist Rus- 

ans under the Stalin regime—but 
for quite other reasons—he seldom 


He once wrote a “critical” essay 
on Shostakovich that cost the com- 
poser, temporarily, his standing in 


echoed Stalin's famed critique of 
Shostakovich: “I like music thai 


Facts for a Zhdanov 


Unlike the names of Stalin, and 
other Party bosses, Zhdanov was 
vot a pseudonym, It has a common 
oot with the word shdat: to wait 
for, to expect something. Before 
his death, some saw in this a pre- 
monition that he was slated to be 


workers can whistle on their way 
to work.” 

Zhdanov was a typical Stalinist- 
bureaucrat. Like other top Russian 
bosses, he has (as he once put it), 
“No time for play, no time for 
fun ... I live for my work, work, 
work.” However, he always spent 
one hour a day with his son. 

His father was a school inspector 
of Mariupol (Ukraine). Andrei was 
born on February 26, 1896. His edu- 
cation was good: he knew French 
and German well. He was thought 
of by his colleagues as a scholar, 
which he was, indeed, compared to 
them. 

He was married and had two 
children a daughter—now a 
widow—and the son he saw every 
day. His wife worked in hospitals 
during the war. 

He joined the revolutionary move- 
ment in 1912, and the Bolshevik 
Party in 1915. In 1917-19, he was 
chairman of the district committee 
of Bolsheviks in the town of 
Shodrinsk in the Ural Mountains. 


Executive Committee of the Com- 
intern at its 7th Congress. In 1935, 
he first 
Lenin. He was a candidate to the 
Politburo since 1935, a@ member 
since 1939. 


general-lieutenant and later gen- 
eral-colonel. 


the cause of his death—natural or 
political? 


tack on Finland in 1939 asserting 
that Finland was unable to defend 
herself. The Finns actually launched 
an offensive. Stalin told Zhdanov: 
“Well, 
Bologne (half-way between Lenin- 
grad and Moscow), let me know.” 


Andrei Zhdanoy 





EULOGY FOR ZHDANOV 
Stalin Listens Solemnly 


sentative of the Party. In this role, he 
succeeded in establishing the ice-road 
across Ladoga Lake by which route 
the ‘starving city was supplied with 
some ‘food and munition. The people 
of Leningrad, however, were cool to 
Zhdanov because of ‘his ‘inaccessibility 
and haughtiness. In addition, he was 
blamed for the slowness with which 
he and his aides evacuated the city—a 
lack of haste which cost 1,300,000 per- 
sons their lives; their deaths were 
caused by starvation, freezing and 
enemy shells. Zhdanov was also re- 
sponsible, as boss of Leningrad, for the 
fate of those thousands of Party and 
non-party citizens whom he sent into 
exile or had shot 


In the Baltic zone, he ordered every 
Russian who killed a native to be 
executed—but that only a ten year 
prison sentence be imposed on any 
native killing a Russian. This can be 
interpreted only as a desire of the 
Kremlin to win the population’s sym- 
pathies for the Soviet regime, which 
was considered, properly, a alien and 
coercive, 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note that at the beginning of the Lenin- 
grad siege (September, 1941), Zhdanov 
had a violent conflict with Voroshilov, 
commander of the front. Zhukov was 
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Obituary 


In 1918-22, he did Soviet work in 
the Ural Mountains in Tver. From 
1922 on, he was chairman of the 
Tver’s regional executive commit- 
tee. In 1924-34 he directed the 
general work in the Gorki prov- 
ince. 


He was elected a member of the 


received the Order of 


During the war he was appointed 
Unanswered question 


What was 


Zhdanov provoked Moscow's at- 
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when the Finns get to 
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sent as Stalin's representative and he 
criticized Voroshilov’s tactics in de- 
fending the city. The Boss then re- 
called Voroshilov. 

Zhdanov stumbled again when tHe 
siege of Leningrad was ended. He 
failed to smash the new “commercial” 
food stores and depots, opened by the 
heroic partisans who fought the Gers 
mans so well. It was ultimately neces- 
sary to dispatch an entire armed di- 
vision of the NKVD to Leningrad to 
cope with the situation. Zhdanov was 
consequently rebuked severely by the 
Central Committee. 

But this didn’t prevent his nomina< 
tion as the extraordinary delegate of 
the USSR to conclude the armistice 
with Finland, signed in Moscow on 
September 19, 1944. In this ceremony, 
Zhdanov acted for both the USSR and 
Britain. Later, he was named director 
of the Allied Control Commission in 
Helsinki. 


Riding High 


HEN Zhdanov was riding high, the 
direction of Propaganda and Agitation 
of the Central Committee of the Party 
was placed in his hands. It is in this 
agency, that the entire political activity 
of thé USSR is placed; this office gives 
form to and directs such activity. 

Since August, 1946, and until shortly 
before his death, Zhdanov occupied a 
place of importance second, perhaps, 
only to Stalin. One of his most im- 
portant assignments was to conduct the 
purge in Soviet art, ideas and ex- 
pression—the famed purge of thoughts 
and words. This continuing purge has 
not yet, so far as is known, been bloody 
—but already caught in its net have 
been Akhmatova, Zoschenko, Pasternak, 
Eisenstein, numerous writers, critics, 
poets, playwrights, editors, scholars 
and scientists. Most recently, the purge 
has hit economists, composers, bi- 
ologists, and the editor of the humor 
magazine, Krocodile, Rylkin. 

Zhdanov did not limit himself to 
negative control, or to a depiction of 
what “unsatisfactory literary produc- 
tion” is, or by demonstrating how one 
should not write. He went further, 
He, who never wrote anything but 
propaganda articles and reports, in- 
structed poets, humorists, authors of 
children’s books, etc., on how one must 
write—not from an artistic standpoint, 
of course, but in order to satisfy and 
to meet the requirements of “Lenin- 
ism-Stalinism.” This was in conform- 
ance with his—and the Stalinists—~ 
belief that “human souls” in the USSR 
are nationalized, that they are the 
property of the state. 

Upon Zhdanov was placed the duty 

(Cortinued on Page Twelve) 
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This article by James Baldwin is 
starkly self-explanatory; it calls for 
no preface. It explores an already 
plentifully-probed subject from 4 
new vantage point. Mr. Baldwin is al- 
ready known to New Leader readers 
for his many excellent contributions 
to the literary section. Af present, 
he is completing two books: a novel 
and a study of religion in Harlem. 
He was recently awarded a Rosen- 
wald grant to continue his literary 
work. Mr. Baldwin has written for 
Commentary. the Nation and other 


publications. 
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<HE Progressive Party has not, so 
far a l can gatner made any 
very great impre on in Harlem 
and this is not so much despite as 
because ol it campaigt promises 
promises uther too extruvavant to Ce 
believed It is con 
cheerful axiom that all Americans dis- 
trust politician No one 
further and le cheer tep of con- 
sidering just hat effect tl mutual 
contempt h ‘ eitine the public of 
the politician vho |} e. indeed, vel 
little to dé ith one anotl » Of all 
America 


most, or more accuratel thie nave 


} Nevoroe a ust politicial 


been best 1 ned nothing 
from them: mx than other Amel! 


ijcans, they are alwi aware of the 


enormous 
ises and their daily live rhe promises 


excite then but n nuctl the ame 


ri ‘ lif 
Mov ie no one l Luke t i¢ ul iile 


This fatalistic indifference ome- 
thing that drives the opt tic Amer- 
ican liberal quite mac ne i prone m 


ent to 


his more € asperated 
refer to Negroe as politicul children 
Negro 
liberals, being consulted, ; ie us that 
this i: 
with “education w vast. all-purpose 
sunlit 


an appellation not entire ust 


omething that will disappear 
term, conjuring up visions of 
copy books 
dark- 
skinned people who never slur their 


housing projects, stacks of 


and a race of well-soaped 


Rs. Actually, this is not so much po- 
Jitical irresponsibility as the product 
of grim experience, experience which 
no amount of education can qu.te 
efface. It is, as much as anvthing else, 
the reason the Negro vote is so easily 
bought and sold, the reason for that 
exclamation heard so frequently on 
Sugar Hill Our 


anywhere 


people never get 


“Our people” have functioned in this 
country for nearly a century as po- 
litical weapons, the trump card up the 
enemies 
Negroes at 
threat levelled at the opposition; in the 


sleeve; anything promised 


election time is also @ 


struggle for mastery the Negro is the 
pawn, It is inescapable that this 1s 
only possible because of his position in 
this country and equally apparent that 
this is a position which no one, least 
of all the politiciar eriot ntends 


to change 


Since Negroe ave beer thi 
country thei one wi devastating 
g£ain wie their Emancipation, an eman- 
cipation ne me regard any nore 
having been dictated by humanitarian 
impulses All that has followed fron 
that brings to mind the rather un 
fortunate image of bones thrown to ; 
pack of dogs sufficient! hungry to be 
dangerous. If all this sounds rather 


deliberately grim, it is not through any 
wish to make the picture darker than 
it is; I would merely like to com- 
plete the picture usually presented by 
pointing out that no matter how many 
instances there have been of genuine 
concern and good-w ‘|, nor how many 


By James Baldwin 


hard, honest struggles have heen car- 
ried on to improve the position of the 
Negro people, their position has not 
in fact, changed so far as most of 
them are concerned 

Sociologists and historians, having 
the historical perspective in mind, may 
conclude that we are moving toward 
ever-greater democracy; but this is 
beyond the ken of a Negro growing 
up in any one of this country’s ghettoes. 
As regards Negro politicians, they are 
considered with pride as politicians, a 
pride much akin to that felt con- 
cerning Marian Anderson or Joe Louis: 
they have proven the worth of the 
Negro people and in terms. American 
terms, which no one can negate. But 
as no housewife expects Marian Ander- 


son’s genius to be of any practical aid 


in her dealings with the landlord, so 
nothing i expected of Negro repre- 
sentatives. The terrible thing. and here 


we have an American phenomenon in 


relief, is the fact that the Negro rep- 


resentative by virtue of his position 
is ever more removed from the people 
he ostensibly serves Moreover. irre 
pective of persona! integril hig po- 


ition s utter! 
debasement of 14.000,00@ 


dependent on the 


continuing 


" l } | 


Negroes: should the national ideals be 
put into practice tomorrow. countless 
prominent Negroes vouk lose their 
raison det? 


Finally, we are confronted with the 


psychology and tradition of the coun- 
try; if the Negro vote is sc easily 
bought and sold, it is because it has 
been treated with s« jittle respect; 
since no Negro seriously assumes that 
any politician is concerned with the 
fate of Negroes. or vould do much 
about it if he had the powe ihe vote 


must be bartered for what it will get 
for whatever hort-term goals can be 
managed. These goals are mainly eco- 
nomic and frequently personal, some- 
times patheti bread oy a new roof 
or five dollars, or, continuing up the 
cale, schools, houses or more Negroes 
in hitherto Caucasian jobs. The Amer- 
ican commonwealth chooses to over- 
look what Negroes are never able to 
forget: they are not really considered 
a part of it. Like Assiz in A Pussage 
to India or Topsy in Unele Tom's 
Cabin, they know that white people 
whatever their love for justice, have 
no love for them 


Tus is the crux of the matter; and 
the Progressive Party, with its ex- 
travagant claims, has, therefore, im- 
posed on itself the considerable burden 
of proof, The only party within recent 
memory which made equally strident 
claims of fellowship were the Com- 
munists, who failed to survive this 
test; and the only politician of similar 
Wallace's erst- 


Roosevelt, who did not 


claims was, of course 


while master 


after all, now that the magic of his 
voice is gone, succeed in raising the 
darker brother to the status of <¢ 
citizen. This is. indeed. the ancestry 
of the Wallace party, and it does not 
vork holly in its favor. It operates 
ik ive {| t oO evel Lie ost aes 
perate and the ost gullible 

It i however, considered on one 
level, the level of short-tern PoOals 
with approval, since it does afford 


temporary work for Negroes. particu- 
larly those associated in anv manner 
with the arts. The rather flippant ques- 
tion on 125th Street now is: “Soe? You 
working for Mr. Wallace these days?’ 
For at least there is that: entertainers 
personalities are in demand. To fore- 
stall lawsuits, I must explain that I 
am not discussing “names’—who are 
in rather a different position, too 


touchy and complex to analyze here— 


wie 
Bee 


had 
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Journey to Atlanta 
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SOUTHERN BIGOTS TOSS EGGS 
“A Highly Un-Americen Business,” Said Truman 


but the unknown, the struggling. end- 
less armie of Negro boys and girls 
bent on, and as vet very far from, 
recognition. A segment of this army, 
a quartet called. The Melodeers. made 
a trip to Atlanta under the auspices 
of the Progressive Party in August. 2 
trip which lasted about eighteen davs 
and which left them with no love tor 
Mr. Wallace. 
cluded two of my 


Since this quartet in- 
brothers, I was 
given the details of the trip; indeed, 
David, the younger, kept a sort of 
journal for me 
blow account 


literally a blow by 


Harlem is filled with churches and 
on Sundays it gives the impression of 
being filled with music. Quartets such 
as my brothers’ travel from church 
to church in the fashion of circuit 
preachers, singing as much for the 
love of singing and the need for prac- 
tice as for the rather indifferent sums 
collected for which are then 
divided. These quartets have “battles 
of song,” the winning team adding, of 
course, immensely to its prestige, the 
most consistent being the 
giants in this field. The aim of all these 
quartets, of course, is to branch out 


them 


winners 


to hit the big time and sing for < 
livelihood. The Golden Gate Quartet 
judging at least from its music, had 
its roots here, and out of such a back- 
ground came Sister 
whom I he ra 
plunking a guitar in a_ store-front 
church on Fifth Avenue. The Melodeers 
have not been 
are very far from 


Rosetta Tharpe 


rd, not quite ten vears ago 


inging very iong enc 
vell-known, anc 
the invitation to sing on tour witl 
the Wallace party in the South seemec 
whatever their misgivings about the 
Mason-Dixon line, too good an oppor- 
tunity to pass up. 


This invitation, by the way 
to have been the 
Clarence Warde, a Negro merchant 
seaman once employed as a cottage 
father in a corrective institution up- 
state; it was he in New York wh« 
acted as a go-between, arranging 
since The Melodeers are minors, to be 


seems 


brainstorm of a 


their legal guardian and manager on 
the road. An extended tour, such a8 
wus planned, met with some opposi- 
tion from the parents, an opposition 
countered by the possible long-ierm 
benefits of the tour in so far as the 
boys’ careers were concerned anc even 
more urgently, by the assurance that, 
#1 the very least, the boys would come 
home with a considerably larger sum 
of money than any of them were mak- 
ing on their jobs. (The politica} im- 
plications do not seem to have carried 
much weight.) A series of churches 
had been lined up for them pre- 
sumably throughout the South. “The 
understanding,” David, “was 
that we were supposed to sing”; efter 
which the Party was to take over to 
make speeches and circulate petitions. 
‘The arrangement,” David notes la- 
conically, “sounded very 
so we decided to go.” 


writes 


promising, 


And, indeed, they traveled South in 
splendor, in a Pullman, to be exact, in 
which, since what David describes as 
# “Southern gentleman and wife’ took 
exception to their 
traveled alone. 


presence they 


Ar the Wallace headquarters in At- 
Janta they were introduced to 2 Mrs. 
Branson Price, a grey-haired white 
woman of incurably aristocratic jeabe 
ings who seems to have been the di- 
ectress of the Party in that region. 
The graciousness of her reception was 
only slightly marred by the faci that 
she was not expecting singers and 
thought they were a new group of 
canvassers. She arranged for them to 
take rooms on Butler Street at the 
YMCA, Here the first gap betweet 
promise and performance was made 
manifest, a gap, they felt, which was 
perhaps too trifling to make e fuss 
about. In New York they had beea 
promised comparative privacy, two #@ 
a room; but now, it developed, they 
were to sleep in a dormitory. This gaP: 
in fact, it was the province of Mt 
Warde to close, but whether he wa 
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simply weary from the trip or over- 
whelmed by the aristocratic Mrs. Price, 
he kept his mouth shut and, indeed, 
did not open it again for quite some 
time. 

When they returned to headquarters, 
somewhat irritated at having had to 
wait three hours for the arrival of 
Louis Burner, who had the money 
for their rooms, Mrs. Price suggested 
that they go out canvassing. This was 
wholly unexpected, since no one had 
mentioned canvassing in New York 
and, since, moreover, canvassers are 
voluntary workers who are not paid. 
Further, the oldest of them was twenty, 
which was not voting age, and none of 
them knew anything about the Pro- 
gressive Party, nor did they care much. 
On the other hand, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to refuse a grey-haired, aristo- 
cratic lady who is toiling day and 
night for the benefit of your people; 
and Mr. Warde, who should have been 
their spokesman, had not yet, recovered 
his voice; so they took the petitions, 
which were meant to put the Wallace 
party on the ballot, and began knock- 
ing on doors in the Negro section of 
Atlanta. They were sent out in pairs, 
white and 
which operates not only as the living 


black, a_ political device 
proof of brotherhood, but which has 
the additional virtue of intimidating 


into passive silence the more sus- 
ceptible beholder, who cannot, after 
all, unleash the impatient scorn he may 
feel with a 


man sitting in his parlor 


strange, benevolent white 


They canvassed for three davs. dur- 
$2.25 


per man per day—were paid, but dur- 
ing which time thev were 


ing which time their expenses 
doing no 

On the 
pointed out that this 
what they had been 
promised in New York, to be met with 


singing and making no money 
third day they 
was not quite 
another suggestion from the invincible 
Mrs. Price: how would they like to 
sing on the sound-truck? They had not 
the faintest desire to sing on a sound- 
truck, especially when they had been 
promised a string of churches: how- 
ever, the along with Mr. 
Warde’s vigor, seemed unavailable at 
the moment; they 


churches 
could hardly sit 
around Atlanta doing nothing; and so 
long as they worked with the Party 
they were certain, at least, to be fed. 
“The purpose of our singing,” David 
writes, “was to draw a crowd so the 
Party could make speeches.” Near the 
end of the singing and during. the 
speeches, leaflets and petitions were 
circulated through the crowd. 


David had not found Negroes in the 
South different in any important re- 
spect from Negroes in the North; ex- 
cept that many of them were distrustful 
and “they are always talking about the 
North; they have to let you know they 
know somebody in New York or 
Chicago or Detroit.” Of the crowds 
that gathered, and, apparently, The 
Melodeers attracted . great 
“many of these people couldn't read o1 
write their names” and not many of 
them knew anything at all about the 
Progressive Party. But they did divine. 
#s American Negroes must 


numbers, 


what was 
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THE MESSAGE IN WINSTON-SALEM 
You See, li’'s This Way... 


expected of them; and they listened to 
the speeches and signed the petitions. 

Becoming both desperate and im- 
patient, The Melodeers began making 
engagements and singing on their own, 
stealing time from canvassing to re- 
hearse. They made more appointments 
than they were able to keep; partly 
because the lack of money limited their 
mobility but also because the Party, 
discovering these clandestine appoint- 
ments, moved in, demanding to be 
heard. Those churches which refused 
to make room for the Party were not 
allowed to hear the quartet, which 
thus lost its last hope of making any 
money, The quartet wondered what 
had happened to Mr. Warde. David’s 
account all but ignores him until nearly 
the end of the trip, when his position 
during all this is perhaps given some 
illumination. 


* ” 


Thunes now began to go steadily 
worse. They got into an argument with 
the manager of the Y, who objected to 
their rehearsing, and moved to a pri- 
vate home, for which the Party paid 
75¢ per man per day; and the Party, 
which was, one gathers, furiously re- 
trenching, arranged for them. to eat at 
Fraziers’ Cafe, a Negro establishment 
on Hunter Street, for $1.25 per man 
per day. My correspondent notes that 
they had no choice of meals 
served us what they liked” 
seems to have been mainly limp vege- 


“they 
which 


tables—and “we were as hungry when 
we walked out as we were when we 
walked in.” On the other hand, they 
were allowed to choose their beverage 
tea or coffee or soda pop. 

Heaven only knows what prompted 
Mrs. Branson Price to give a party at 
this point. 
going 
Fraziers’ Cafe, where the 


Perhaps the campaign was 


extraordinarily well; perhaps 
party was 
held, was in need of a little extra 
revenue as well as the knowledge that 
its adoption of the Party would help 
to bring about a better world: perhaps 
Mrs. Price 


gracious hostess once again. In any 


merely longed to be a@ 
case, on a Sunday night she gave a 
party to which everyone was invited. 
My brother, who at this point. was 
much concerned with food, observed 
glumly, “We had ice-cream.” 

The quartet sat at a table bv itself, 
robbed, however, of the presence of 
Mr. Warde, who was invited to sit at 
Mrs. Prices’ table: “she said it wotld 
be an honor,” my correspondent notes, 
failing, however, to say for whom. 
“There was a man there called a folk- 
singer,” says David with venom, “and, 
naturally, everybody had to hear some 
folk songs.” Eventually, the folksy 
aspect of the evening was exhausted 
and the quartet was invited to sing. 
They sang four selections. apparently 
to everyone’s delight for they had to 
be quite adamant about not singing a 
fifth. The strain of continual singing 
in the open air had done their voices 
no good and it had made one of them 
extremely hoarse. So they refused, 
over loud protests and apologized 
“This displeased Mrs. Price.” 


Indeed, it had. She was not in the 


least accustomed to having her sug- 
gestions, to say nothing of her requests. 
refused. Early Monday morning she 
called Mr. Warde to her office to in- 
quire who those black boys thought 
they were? and determined to ship 
them all back that same day in a car. 
Mr. Warde, who considering the honors 
of the evening before, must have been 
rather astounded, protested such treat- 
ment, to be warned that she might very 
well ship them off without a car; the 
six of them might very well be forced 
to take to the road. This is not 2 
pleasant mode of travelling for a Negro 
in the North and no Negro in Atlanta. 
particularly no Northern Negro, is 
likely to get very far. Mr. Warde 
temporized: they could not leave on 
such short notice; for one thing. the 
boys had clothes at the cleaners which 
would not be ready for a while and 
which they could hardly afford to lose. 
Mrs. Price, every aristocratic vein 
pounding, did not wish to be concerned 
with such plebeian matters and, finally, 
losing all patience, commanded Mr. 
Warde to leave her office: “Had he for- 
gotten that he was in Georgia? Didn’t 
he know better than sit in = 
woman’s office?” 


white 


Mr. Warde, in 
night’s bread of fellowship must have 
acquired the weight of rock, left the 
office. Then the quartet attempted t« 
secure an audience; to be met with 
implacable refusal and the threat of 
the police. There were. incidentally, 
according to my brother, five Negro 
policemen in Atlanta at this time, who 
though they were not allowed to arrest 
whites, would, of course, be 


whose bowels last 


willing 
indeed, in their position, anxious, to 
arrest any Negro who seemed to need 
it. In Harlem, Negro policemen are 
feared even more than whites. for they 
have more to prove and fewer ways to 
prove it. The prospect of being arrested 
in Atlanta made them a little dizzy 
with terror: what might mean a beat- 
ing in Harlem might quite 
mean death here. 
time,” David says, “it was funny”: bv 
which he means that the five policemen 
were faint prophecies of that equality 
which is the Progressive 


possibly 


‘And at the same 


Party's goal 


They did not see Mrs 
this was 


Price again 
from the 
Party, which now refused to pay any 
expenses; it was only the fact that their 
rent had been paid in advance which 
képt them off the streets. Food. how- 
ever, remained a problem. Mr. Warde 
brought them a ‘couple of loaves of 
bread” and some jam; they sang one 
engagement. During this week Mrs. 
Price relented enough to get thei 
clothes from the cleaners and send Mr. 
Warde, in custody of a white man who 
had been at the party, to the bus sta- 
tion for tickets. This man, whose re- 
semblance to the Southern Gentleman 
of the Pullman is in no way diminished 
by his allegiance to Mr. Wallace 
bought the tickets and threw them on 
the ground at Mr. Warde’s feet. advis- 
ing him not to show his black face in 
Georgia again. 


their severance 


The quartet, meanwhile, had gotten 
together six dollars doing odd _ jobs. 
which was enough, perhaps. for three 
of them to eat on the road. They split 
up, three leaving that Friday and the 
other two staying on about ten days 
Jonger, working for a 
company. Mr 
route to visit his family, promising to 
see them in New York, but he had not 
arrived as this was being written. The 


construction 
Warde stopped off en 


Melodeers laugh about their trip now 


that good-natured, hearty laughter 
which is, according to white men. the 
peculiar heritage of Negroes 
whe were 


ability to 


Negroes 
born with the 
laugh all their troubles 
away. Somewhat surprisingly, they are 
not particularly bitter 
Progressive Party, though they can 
scarcely be numbered among its sup- 
porters. “They’re all the same,” David 
tells me, “ain’t none of ’em gonna do 
you no good; if you gonna be foolish 
enough to believe what they say, then 
it serves you good and right. Ain’t 
none of ’em gonna do a thing for me.” 


fortunate 


toward _ the 
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THREE WHO MADE A REVOLUTION. By Bertram D. Wolfe. New York: dialectical skill with which he attacked 
The Dial Press. 661 pages. $5.00. the “utopian” Russian socialists, the 


been suggested by 
1870's. 


Bakunin in: the 


largely with the development of Lenin’: 


party organization and the methods 


T issse WHO MADE A REVOLUTION — Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin — deals 


he used to impose his views 
Lenin's chief subordinates in Octobe 


places in the story. 


[n a real sense, this is an unbiased book 


less essay, but the evidence is mar 
are always carefully and impartially 
drawn. English readers will find much 
of the 
dealing 


increasingly the 


material new in the chapters 
with the activity of Lenin, for 
official historians of 
the Soviet Union have sought to sup 
press the less attractive and less heroi 
phases of his activity. Trotsky, in con 
trast, has suffered the opposite fate, and 
the official histories not only fail to 
mention his great achievements for the 
Octobe: 
actually portrayed as a counter-revolu- 
tionary, capitalist agent. The third sub 
ject of the book has himself been guilty 
of falsifing his role in the early revolu- 


Revolution, but he has been 


tionary movement, and the author 
shows how imprisonment and terroi 
have been used to distort the record 


* ° ¢ 


WHILE THE UNINITIATED reader 
may occasionally find his movements 
through the 36 chapters slowed by the 
plenteous detail, his route will never 
be impeded by unimportant trivia nor 
by a difficult style. The book is not 
addressed to the lazy and slothful in- 
tent upon cheap erudition, for it is 
a serious work written after an ex- 
aminatidn of an enormous number ol 
original and secondary sources in sev 
eval languages, a task upon which the 
author spent almost ten years of his life 

Hlis first chapter, “The Heritage,” is 
an execllent sumiuary of the history of 
the Soviet Union and emphasizes the 


forces that shaped its development as 


well as the close resemblance of many 
of the institutions of the Soviet Union 
to those existing in earlier periods. For 


a short summary of Russian history, it 
is unexcelled. The importance of vast 
distances, the Mongol invasion and the 
are shown, and the even 
tual transference of the power from the 
Mongol 
pla ned The 
this mportant to recognize, that the 


milita autocracy had, at the begin 


chronic wat 


to the Muscovite court is ex- 


author emphasizes, and 


ning, deep popular roots. “Its successive 
struggles tor Christian reconquest fron 
the Tartar Kahns, then with the Roman 
Catholic Poland-Lithuania, and much 
later with Sweden and Germany, made 
the Church into it 


for tsardom as deep a popularity among 


banner and earned 


the masses of Muscovy as was won by 
the Spanish monarchy in its struggle 
with the Moors.” It was not until the 
first decade of the twentieth century 
that Tsa 
among the masses, but “a feeling s« 
rooted is more likely to be dis 


ism began to lose its popularity 


deeply 
placed and transferred to other subject 
than utterly disintegrated.” Thus, love 
of the Tsar has been replaced by love 


of the omniscient leader. 


In this chapter, the author deftly ce 
lineates certain “eternal” features ot 
Russian policy that apologists regard a 
due to fear of capitalist machinations 
Expansion, a huge and lop-sided mili 


tary budget and the “gearing of modern 


life to modern total war, with its per 
petual sense of emergency and its om 
nipotent state, has deep roots in the 


formative history of the Russian land.” 
This raises a crucial qu‘stion. How 


upon the movement. 


r, occupy less 


Trotsky and Stalin, as 
important but not inconsiderable 


Certainly it is not a flatulent, opinion- 


halled with meticulous care and the conclusions 


much of the totalitarian apparatus of 
the Soviet Union can be attributed to 
the superficial socialistic forms of its 
society, and how much is rooted in Rus- 
sian life? An answer is not easy to give, 
but it involves one of the most vital 
problems of our time. If the. brutality 
and oppression that. abound in_ the 
Soviet Union is inherent in socialism 
—which I doubt—then it must be writ- 
ten off as an attractive but terrifying 
dream. Even the super-industrializa- 
tion, which is widely regarded as an 
invention of Stalin, has roots in Rus- 
sian history, and Peter, the Great em- 
barked upon a policy of modernizing 
Russia's economy for the same reason 
that his successor, Stalin, makes prepa- 
ration for war. Consequently, in con- 
trast to Western Europe, industrialism 
in Russia received its stimulus from 
above rather than from below. Similar 
to Stalin, Peter created a huge state- 
owned industry and agriculture, and 
with it a large bureaucracy. Much of 
Old Russia reappears under a thin dis- 
guise in the Soviet Union. Prohibition 
upon foreign travel, a tight, all-embrac- 
ing censorship, responsibility of an en- 
tire family for the acts of a single mem- 
police torture are all un 
palatable remnants of Old Russia. 


ber, and 


UPON A BACKGROUND of Russian 
history, the author traces the three 
of the Soviet Union; one of 
whom, Trotsky, at present occupies no 
place in official history. Chapters two 
to nine deal with the development and 
early political activities of Lenin. 
Deification of Lenin and his leading 
disciple is official policy in the Soviet 
Union, which has led Soviet writers to 
aver that Lenin's father was a revo- 
lutionist. This, the author shows, is un- 
true, and that the elder Ulyanov was 
“a sincere servant of the state devoted 
to improving its foundations by the 
spread of religion and popular educa- 
tion.” The father’s views are, of course, 
of little importance in evaluating the 
subsequent activities of the son, but it 
revealing light upon the 
methods of writing history practiced 
n the Soviet Union. Besides his 
parents. his older brother, Alexander, 
have exercised a profound in 
fluence upon the youthful Lenin. A man 
of high Alexander was 
youthful conspiracy 
against the life of the Tsar. “It loaded 
voung Vladimir with a man’s respon- 
sibilitv; it put iron into his soul; it 
barred his path to respectability; it 
opened an unbridgeable gulf between 
him and the regime that had taken his 
brother's life.” Lenin’s first encounter 
with the authorities led to his exile, 
and the author seeks to reconstruct the 
activities he followed. Unlike the of- 
ficial biographers, he refuses to gloss 
ovc activities that might indicate that 
Lenin may have, during this time, en- 
gaged in something other than being 
a revolutionist. 


architect 


does throw 


must 


idealism, 


hanged for a 


Lenin’s entrance into the Marxist 
movement, and the sureness and 


Populists, are related. On this point it 
is interesting to note that Marx and 
Engels, while pleased with the espousal 
of their views by the youthful Russian 
Marxists, did not approve of the vehe- 
ment attacks against the Populists, who 
were resolute enemies of Tsarism and 
reaction. Marx, who was most certainly 
not among the most tolerant of men, 
was yet imbued with Western notions 
on freedom of speech and press. Lenin’s 
virulence certainly has in it large traces 
of the intolerance characteristic of Rus- 
sian life. His toughness and uncompro- 
mising spirit reveal themselves in his 
first work as a Marxist. Lenin’s attitude 
towards allies which has become part 
of the warp and woof of Bolshevism 
and of world Communism is revealed 
in his first activity. An alliance with 
others was never based upon genuine 
cooperation. It was an opportunity to 
use those who were temporarily work- 
ing with you. 


LENIN’S ACTIVITIES soon landed 
him in prison, and the time was spent 
in study and in writing The Develop- 
ment of Capitalism in Russia; prisoners 
in tsarist Russia were able to get books 
and documents for scientific labor with 
the cooperation of the prison authori- 
ties. One can easily agree that “the 
difference between the tsarist and the 
present Stalinist regimes inspire sombre 
reflection. The tsarist prisons were 
administered by educated and often 
scholarly officials. The jailers them- 
selves ranged from the brutal to the 
mercifully venial and sometimes even 
the secretly sympathetic. By - hunger 
strikes, by demonstrative suicides, and 
by the support of public opinion, a suc- 
cession of martyrs had won a consider- 
able range of privilege for political 
prisoners. It is ironical to contemplate 
that in lands where the dissenter is 
prosecuted in the name of the people, 
the category of political prisoner is 
often not a recognized one.” 


While Lenin was a prisoner, he used 
in his study 299 works in Russian and 
38 foreign studies, all of which were 
acquired from distant libraries. “Ter- 
rible enough in their day, imprison- 
ment and exile under the last Tsar, to 
some of its former victims, were to 
seem in retrospect like an intellectual’s 
compared with the regime 
their fellow-prisoners 
them in 


retreat, 
wihch one of 
would one day set up for 
Soviet Russia.” 


Quite early Lenin formulated his 
views on political organization, a field 
in which he showed the greatest 
genius. He devised the organizational 
forms that have led to the setting up 
and expansion of the greatest totali- 
tarian force in history. Even a cursory 
reading of What Is to Be Done reveal: 
that concentration of power and dic- 
tatorship by a tight little group of pro- 
fessional revolutionaries was one of his 
early aspirations. The dictatorial forms 
introduced were part of the political 
program, and were not devised as a de- 
fense against civil war and revolution. 
Lenin’s notion, as the author points out, 
is rooted in Russian history rather than 
in Marxism. In fact, until the spread 
of Bolshevism from its Russian center 
to Western Europe, the hierarchial, 
highly disciplined organization was vir- 
tually unknown among revolutionaries 
of Western Europe, although it had 


In contrast, the three chapters that 
deal with Trotsky’s early activity con- 
tain much less new material. This is 
understandable, for Trotsky’s career 
has not been “prettified” by official his- 
torians and kept biographers. *-The 
chapters dealing with the second:con- 
gress of the Russian Social Democratic 
Party reveal the self-assuredness of 
Lenin; his readiness to challenge. the 
acknowledged leader of Russian Marx- 
ism, Plekhanov; his determination to 
impose his own will upon the Party; 
and his preparation to win control over 
the organization. Chapter fourteen deal- 
ing with the second congress of the 
Party describes the split, and the be- 
ginning of Bolshevism and its demo- 
cratic opposition, Menshevism. This is 
a careful summary of the issues that 
led to a break between Lenin and the 
democratic socialists; and those who 
believe that the dictatorial tendencies 
of the Soviet Union are the result of 
war and counter-revolution, or that it 
arose as a distortion of Stalin of the 
original direction of the October Revo 
lution would do well to examine these 
pages. But more emerges, for Mr. Wolfe 
is writing history and not a polemical 
tract; the resoluteness and iron will of 
Lenin, in many ways the most talented 
and greatest of an unusual group of 
men who fought for the soul and body 
of Russian Marxism and for the future 
Russia. Yet while his insistence upon 
dictatorial power led inevitably to the 
Stalinist state, there is some indication 
that he, at times, envisaged other 
results 


» 


SEVERAL CHAPTERS are: devoted 
to the revolution of 1905, and to the 
discussions that went on within the 
Marxist movement on the role of the 
Soviets, the working class and the 
Party in the forthcoming struggle. The 
controversy on expropriation — which 
meant robbery in behalf of the move 
ment — is an excellent example of 
Lenin’s technique. Defeated within the 
Party, which regarded the armed bands 
as & menacing and disintegrating force, 
Lenin found a method for evading the 
Party’s decisions. Here was an example 
of the certainty with which he regarded 
his judgment, and the devious methods 
he was ready to pursue to carry it out. 
Nor was Lenin above diverting funds 
intended for the Party to his own ‘fac 
tion. As in many other respects, his 
followers have certainly not forgotten 
the master’s example. The discussion 
of many of these issues is certainly no 
new, but the author has managed t? 
include a large amount of detail no 
readily available. 

The chapters on Stalin are interest 
ing largely because of their attempts 0 
penetrate through the official mythos 
“Stalin has been made the object of a0 
amazing cult which leaves no room {0 
fallibility or common humanity. Party 
histories, memoires, have been banne? 
and burned. There was more barbarols 
bravado about German book burning, 
but far less thoroughness in the elim 
nation of essential records.” Not only 
is the role of opponents minimized al? 
Stalin’s exalted, but a revolutional 
record has been woven for Stalin Ww 
the help of the secret police and threa® 
of arrest. The evidence for Stalin’s pt 
eminence, in innumerable fields, % 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Some weeks ago. we printed a 
"The 


Garai 


Plague” 
(Knopf) which 
gsroused a considerable amount of 


xeview of Camus’ 


by Pierre 
commendation. Because of wide- 
ypread interest in the book, we asked 
Ramon Sender, wellknown novelist 
end critic, to continue the discus- 
Mr. 


known to readers of this literary 


sion. Sender is particularly 


yection for his many notable 


contributions, including his much- 
ecclaimed essay on Cervantes in our 
special Spring book number. Mr. 
Sender is the author of “The King 
end Queen,” “A Man’s Place.” “Dark 
Weeding.” and “Chronicle of Dawn.” 


Xu a 





N The Plague the protagonist is not 
| aman but a city. It is called Oran 

and in spite of the name and the 
fact that I have been there and there- 
fore know the city, as I read the novel 
I could never at any time reconstruct 
it in my imagination. As in music and 
painting, modern literature shuns lo- 
calization by means of the picturesque, 
and characterization. The city of The 
Plague is any city where men like 
these inhabiting other cities do the 
same things that the rest of us would 
to before an unexpected and terrible 


extent: an epidemic. 
All this doesn’t seem like much, and 
actually there is nothing else in the 


nevel. Many readers will feel disap- 
pointed even though the style of Camus 
leads them gently and without dismay 
to the end. If we had to tell what hap- 
pens in the novel in “an objective man- 
ner” we would find ourselves with the 
same problem that no few critics have 
had who stubbornly try to “objectify” 
something as subjective as a work of 
art. This mania for “objectifying” con- 
verts literary criticism into an auto- 
maton’s job and critical magazines into 
akind of industrial catalogue. Of course 


it is true that since the production of. 


tooks is so mechanized and standard- 
ized, there is no reason why criticism 
should not follow suit. 

- ve * 

THE NOVEL’S INTEREST consists 
of the reaction of the city to ap epi- 
‘emic, in the appearance of panic and 
in the interpretation of the panic. The 
theme is symbolical and the symbol 
could be one out of the Renaissance — 
also, the way of dealing with it. Camus 
Moralizes like a Stoic and uses the 
Greek serenity of expression. In this he 
tiffers from the Existentialists, restless 
and “possessed” people in the medieval 
manner, and especially from Sartre, 
that curious sacristan of the devil who 
fooks as if he had come out of an old 
Spanish monastry. The panic of the 
Plagued city of Oran is a transparent 
#lusion to France’s panic in 1940 and 
to the susceptibility of the society of 
‘ur time to any kind of panic because 
‘f nervous fatigue, moral cowardice 
énd above all, because of intellectual 
Jaaness. Many Americans know this 
very well, as well at least as the 
Frenchmen of Camus. 

In the Greco-Latin world “ was 
he term for the noisy commotion 
taused by the apparition—generally at 


panic” 


‘ght—of the god Pan. He was not 
4 fearful god. With his goat’s legs and 
M$ pipes he never threatened anyone 
nor 


Was he ever known to have done 
*ny real harm. The apparition of Pan 


Said to have been seen by everyone— 
*xcited fear, nevertheless, like any 
thor . 

“her form of materialized mystery. 


R blece of wood moving by itself on 
me ground would frighten people more 
“an a snake. And running and fleeing, 
he people of antiquity asked them- 
telves: “Why does Pan come? Why has 
2 come out of the depth of the 
forests? And what is it he is looking 
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Camus and Panic 


By RAMON SENDER 


for in my neighborhood? What does he 
want of me?” Each one~believed that 
Pan was looking for him in order to 
make him expiate he knew not what 
crimes. The same thing happens in 
today’s panics and it happened in the 
France of 1940. But, furthermore, it 
will happen again tomorrow to people 
without imagination whose intellectual 
laziness enslaves them to a small order 
regulated by a small gain. 

More than anything else panic is a 
commotion. A great commotion of un- 
defined origin. There are shouts, people 
running, hysterical cries. Women with 
dishevelled hair, evasive and taciturn 
men. The women scream. The men in 
2 low voice repeat what they have 
heard and spread the alarm, making it 
still greater by the show of caution they 
adopt in the effort to avoid it. Panic 
end tumult roll out like a flood. Waters 
are dammed, their destruction curbed, 
but there are the dead—visible corpses 

-and other dead, the “moral dead,” the 
pitiful skeptics, the confused and the 
cynical. Over death and the fear of 
dying new little habits and customs are 
composed. The abject is frequently en- 
countered, but here and there are signs 
of those virtues of community and soli- 
dirity which are occasionally revealed 
in everyone and which finally justify 
some form of hope. 

* ca oo 

THE INTERESTING part of the book, 
for me, is the moral atmosphere which 
is established in the human hive when 
each one, confined by the sanitary bar- 
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SIR AND BROTHER. By Harry Lee. 


Crofts. $3.00. 


L an introduction to the Partisan Reader, 


ricade, knows that that death which had 
once been accepted as the natural 
culmination of life, now suddenly an- 
ticipates, and with a strange greediness 
looks for people not at the end of the 
road but “prematurely,” in the midst 
of their unfinished ‘business. They all 
think that it is not yet their turn and 
that Pan has come out of the depth of 
the forest without the knowledge or 
authorization of destiny. To succumb 
to a trick or an error seems to them 
the most tragic thing about succumb- 
ing. Camus tells all this in a persuasive 
and convincing manner and with that 
cold_ accent which we have already 
come to know in The Trial of Katka 
and which in Camus has the additional 
weight of moral interpretation. 

The recently deceased Georges Ber- 
nanos had repeatedly said that the sin 
of France in 1940 was a sin of the spirit. 
I believe so, too, and am glad to see 
that “by the spirit” France is saving 
herself, That honest pleasure of intel- 
lectual confession and contrition is do- 
ing more for France than all the efforts 
of the politicians, and moral recupera- 
tion is being achieved much more 
rapidly than social and economic re- 
cuperation. One of those who has 
worked with most distinction in that 
direction is Camus. In my judgment, 
there is no young writer so individual- 
ized. I have spoken with a few French- 
men — editors, writers of the preceding 
generation — and I have noticed that 
they do not accept Camus without 
some resistance. Camus compromises 
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The Artist as Liberal 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


New York: Appleton-Century- 


written two years ago, Lionel Trilling 


took occasion to remark that there was no connection between the political 
ideas of our “liberal educated class ... and the deep places of the imagina- 
tion”; that no “single first-rate writer has emerged to deal with these ideas in a 


great critical way or to deal in a great 
poetic way with the emotions that are 
consonant with these ideas.” 

And it has long been evident that 
there has been a split between the 
ideas and emotions expressed by lib- 
eral and socialist democracy and the 
literature and literary heroes which 
most liberal intellectuals espouse as 
the “greats” of their time: Joyce, 
Proust, Kafka, Rilke, Lawrence, Mann, 
Gide et al. That these writers have 
treated the liberal and socialist “ide- 
ology” with indifference, hostility or 
contempt has never seemed to stop our 
bright-eyed rationalizers from putting 
everything in its proper place and 
“sphere of reference.” Social thought 
znd action were one thing, literature 
end art, proceeding into the deep 
places, another. Of course there was 
Whitman, but the “popular front” 
Communist Party had an exclusive 
patent on him, so our liberal educated 
class, cultured enough to smile in su- 
perior fashion when the “proletarian” 
poets and novelists came along, made 
the separation. 


Lionel Trilling has been one of the 
few to recognize the sharp criticism 
of ourselves that this split entails and 
that the resulting spiritual confusion 
has been paralyzing One knows 
that the affective life, thrust into poli- 
tics and the liberal thought which our 
time has declared respectable, with- 
draws, if it is still living, and snatches 
a few hours, at home, under an electric 
light, with the “final” truths of litera- 
ture ... But is it not then a confession 
of the shallowness of the liberal gen- 
eration if no one has arisen to deal 
“in a great poetic way” with its ideas? 

Last year we saw Mr. Trilling’s first 
novel, the chief fault of which was 
that it seemed to assume what Mr. 
Trilling had often criticized in others: 





that people actually live from the top 
of their heads. It was Naphta and 
Settembrini again, but without Mann's 
Hysterica Passio; almost all the move- 
ment of the novel suggesting only the 
adherence to and separation from ideas, 
with the hero, Laskell, poor, tired, sad 
liberal, always in the middle, sitting in 
a train, going somewhere, trying to 
make up his mind. Laskell is effective, 
but not perhaps in a way that Mr. 
Trilling intends. 
” * » 

WHICH BRINGS us—I must apolo- 
gize for so. much introduction—to the 
book under review. Sir and Brother 
is a novel about a highly respected 
segment of the liberal and socialist 
sector, the trade union. As a clever 
piece of journalism, perhaps brochure- 
writing, and simple sepresentation of 
political position through the invention 
of convenient general figures, it suc- 
cessfully conveys the liberal, demo- 
cratic, anti-Stalinist worker-militant 
point of view. Just as, for instance, a 
story in the Daily Worker might indi- 
cate that the Cominform is the light 
of the world. The technique is the 
same, though the politics are worlds 
apart. Mr. Lee, it seems to me, delib- 
erately shapes his novel towards edi- 
torial ends. His people manage, now 
and then, a symptom of a perverse 
and almost-humanity, but they are 
always subject to, as we used to say, 
“the objective situation.” 

Leader readers may applaud the poli- 
tics of the book, but, as novel, they 
will, or should, realize that it fails to 
create the dense and living world 
which people, engaged in union strug- 
gle, politics,—or anything else, for that 
matter,— must inhabit. The union 
leader, Shearer, is seen in two typical 
situations: union boss and lover. He 
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toc many values and “plays too hard.” 
As Baudelaire said, genius has to wage 
with its country und its time. I 
2m certain that Camus will win. 

> + * 

NEITHER in the theatre nor in the 
novel of Camus are there any of the ele- 
ments considered necessary for achiev- 
ing success. In Caligula there is no op- 
position of those two generic realities 

apparent and determinant reality — 
in which all the interest in what is hap- 
pening on the stage resides. Nor are 
there misunderstandings. Nor surprises. 
Poetry takes the place of the trick. 
Likewise, in The Plague we do not find 
any of the elements of novelesque in- 
terest considered necessary in the suc- 
cessful novel. If this disappoints the 
reader with a modicum of taste, it of- 
fers inducements on the other hand 
to cultivated readers and great delights 
to the initiated. Just as modern paint- 
ing is to a great degree painting for 
painters and modern music, music for 
musicians, modern literature tends te 
be literature “for writers.” With all its 
difficulties it seems to me more plausible 
than to write flattering the masses. 
Demagoguery in art is a thousand 
times worse than in politics. I be- 
lieve that the writer has the obliga- 
tion to give the best of himself with- 
out thinking about whether it is ac- 
cessible or not. The welcome given 
by the French public to the theatre 
and novel of Camus proves once again 
that “the masses” are sensitive to the 
most exquisite literary virtues. 


wal 





works so hard at both that he actually 
commits suicide; he dies from over- 
work and disappointment in a woman 
who is not as singleminded nor as pur- 
posive as he. As Mr. Lee’s “compli- 
cated note,” all this is treated as a 
cliché; Shearer is never penetrated; we 
see him whipping his union faction into 
line; giving the “commies” a good hid- 
ing, ete., and when he falls in love with 
a useless, will-less “petty-bourgeois” 
female, our union boss is suddenly 
stopped and done for ... Shearer does 
not seem adequate cause for a work 
of fiction. The final word on him is 
that he belongs to a pattern of man 
that automatically ejects leaders of 
their fellows because they know “a 
better way along which to lead them.” 
> + * 

ALONG WITH the artistic impotence 
of the liberal, there is the disquieting 
fact of considerable success in another, 
r.on-liberal sector, the South, where 
novelists like Faulkner and Warren 
have created some fusion between their 
tradition and history and their art and 
where poets like Ransom, Bishop and 
Tate, separated in their formative 
periods from the large and liberal 
megalopolis, have produced some of 
the best work of our time. It is some- 
thing to think about. 

(Neil Weiss reviews regularly for 
The New Leader.) 
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(Continued from Page Seven) 
of being Soviet Russia’s censor morum. 


He became the keeper of literary 
morals and of khokhoz ethics. He 
challenged Western culture, politics 


and economics. It seemed to many, and 
with good reason, that he was perhaps 
destined to replace Stalin 
when the vacancy occurred. 
his death Zhdanov stubbed his toe 
again—and this time the injury 
the most painful of his career 


himself— 
3ut before 


was 


ZHDANOV’S name was affixed to the 
resolution disbanding the Comintern in 
1943. But four-and-a-half years later 
the old shop was set up again unde 
a new The Cominform or Little 
Comintern consisted of nine members 
Its head and heart was Zhdanov, with 
Georgi Malenkov assigned as his as- 
sistant and shadow. 
cordance’ with 
tactics. Trusting nobody, Moscow sent 
Zhdanov to head the Cominform, and 
dispatched Malenkov to watch him. 

In his inauguration speech at the 
Cominform, Zhdanov accentuated 
Stalin’s thesis that “the world is di- 
vided into two camps, one clustering 
around Moscow, the other around Wall 
Street.” The setting off of Moscow 
against the stock exchange and not 
against Washington is a measure of the 
demagogic nature of the Cominform. 

Explaining the motives for bringing 
the Cominform into being, Zhdanoy 
declared that the expansionist program 
of the USA was reminiscent of the in- 
famous program of Fascist aggressors. 
He bluntly identified the Little Comin- 
tern with Soviet policy: “The USSR 
will spare no effort to prevent the 
realization of the Marshall Plan.” 

However, 


name, 


This was in 
Moscow's 


ac- 
customary 


it soon appeared that even 
Communists do not always toe the 


Kremlin line. The fallacy underlying 
the idea that Moscow's quarrel with 
the whole world was rooted in the 


lack of mutual understanding, became 
clearer than ever. The accusations and 
accusations of “slander and 
fabrications,” hurled by Moscow, War- 
saw, Budapest, etc. at Belgrade and 
back were a convincing proof that the 
talk about better “understanding” of 
the Communists was beside the point 
Even Communists cease to “under- 
stand” one another when some of them 
begin to balk at blindly 


counte! 


following 


Stalin’s orders. 

There should be no illusion about 
Tito's regime. In moral and political 
respects Tito i: a worthy counterpart 
of Stalin, just as his Rancovic and 
OZNA are exactly like Beria and the 
NKVD. What happened was much 
more than a personal tug-of-war be- 
tween Zhdanov and Tito. Zhdanov’s 
Cominform attacked Thorez in 
France and Gomulka in Poland. Nor 
was the trouble due to the sudden ap- 
pearance Yugoslav and Polish 
of “nationalists,” defenders 
f “kulaks” and—horrible dictu—-Trots- 
kyites. Nationalistic trends and tem- 
relaxation of pressure against 
the farmers had taken place also in the 
USSR. In an article on “Dizziness 
From Success,” Stalin himself had once 
chastised overzealous agents of col- 
lectivization. 


also 


amiom 
Communist 


porary 


The storm was caused by Tito’s non- 
comformity. This is something that the 
Kremlin will never tolerate. To let any- 
body have his @wn opinion not sanc- 
tioned by the Boss would contradict 
the very essence of a _ totalitarian 
regime. And there can be only one 
Boss, just as there can exist only one 
Party or only one Politburo. 

Zhdanov was the outstanding ex- 
ponent of*this totalitarian idea both on 
the domestic “ideological” front in the 
USSR and on ‘the international front, 
in the Cominform. 


* . * 


ZUDANOV is dead, but the Kremlin, 
alas, still exists. Who will now take 
place? Zhdanov had been con- 
sidered the foremost or one of the fore- 
most candidates for Stalin's heritage 
But fate willed that the 68-year-old 
Stalin should survive his 52-year-old 
heir 


his 


It may be taken for granted that 
Zhdanov will not be replaced by one 
of the war leaders who earned fame 
during the war. With regard to them 
Stalin has adopted the tactics recom- 
mended by Voltaire in regard to the 
Roman Popes: “Kiss their hands, but 
fetter their legs.” 
The 

idorned 


the marshals are 
medals, orders and 
stars. They are presented with flowers, 
honored and feted. They are allowed 
to review parades, and ale seated near 
the highest leaders during celebrations. 


breasts of 
with 




















But they are given no share in political 
power, even those of them who have 
been Party members for many years. 
To be sure, Stalin, Beria, Voroshilov 
and Buiganin are also marshais, and 
Zhdanov was a colonel-general. But it 
is quite clear that these self-appointed 
war lords are first of all Party men. 
This is why they are members of the 


Politburo, whose door is locked and 
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barred to Zhukov, Kenev or Gevoroy, 

The foremost candidate for Zhdanoy’s 
position is Maienkov, but it is not clear 
who is going to watch him as he him. 
self watched Zhdanov. The probien ig 
net who will replace Zhdanov, but who 
will replace his shadow. This problem 
will be solved by Stalin personally, 
just as it was solved in regard to 
Molotov, Zhdanov and the rest of them, 





Pen Points= 


The respite that may follow the 
Moscow negotiations, experts warn, 
will merely be an interlude in Rus- 
sia’s plans for world domination. 


For the Kremlin, it will be the 
pause that refreshes. 
* « . 
The egg-throwing that greeted 


Wallace's tour of the South may 
win him votes of protest. What be- 
gan as a smear may turn out to be 
a political nest-egg. 

io . * 

Our consuls in Europe who are 
holding up the flow of Displaced 
Persons to the United States have 
much to learn. The first elementary 
lesson is that DP does not stand for 
Displaced Permanently. 


* « * 


sna 
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33 Observers are wise to caution 
2: a hopeful world against believing 
2: the protracted discussions in Mos- 
cow spell peace. In the past, all the 
diplomatic wind did was to fan 
flames. 

* * 

Even if the flow of American 
dollars should cement friendly rela- 
A tions between the United States 
: and Argentina, we would do well 
to distrust her. Her good will is 
3: far from the best that money can 
buy. 

« * 

Russian geneticists abjectly hailed 
the ukase of the Communist Party 
=: which decreed the only proper view 
3 in the conflict between heredity 
## ~=©6©and environment. The 
:= may shed little light on the origin 

»f the species, but it does speak 
volumes on the descent of man. 








decision" 


Despite the adverse verdict of all 
public opinion polls, Truman is still 
confident of victory. If he is re- 
elected, he will go dewn as the 
champion poll-vaulter in history. 


* e * 


The Russians insist that the west- 
ern effort to achieve a record Berlin 
coal-lift is only aggravating the 
crisis. They contend the allies are 
merely heaping fuel on the flames. 


* * * 


The Kremlin's resentment at the 
Yugoslav contention that Russian 
dogmatism is sterile is justifiable. 
Moscow can easily prove it has 
begotten chaos and strife and ter- 
ror through large sections of the 
world. 

Peron warned that he would 
hang his political enemies. He is 
determined to execute his program 
—and the opposition. 


* - * 


The endless desertions from Russia 
and ,the lands within her orbit sug- 
gest that all is not quite ideal in 
the Workers’ Paradise. The revised 
watchword seems to be: “Workers 
of the world, unite! You have noth- 
ing to lose but your hammet-and- 
sickles.” 

For the second time a German 
court acquitted Hjalmar Schacht on 
charges of being a major Nazi war 
criminal. Apart from being a fi- i 
nancial wizard, he seems to havea 
few tricks up his sleeve for getting : 
out of tight spots. i 
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A Willing 


our sympathy 


NE of the sharpest distinctior 
() which the stage is supposed 
tt t j At 


Ww to encount him on a ral 

a neighbor's vintage, we should 

with but a formal politeness,—in t 
theatre » might follow with deli 
breath, our motions quickened \ 
his hopes and fight and bafflen 


Coleridge has said that art requir 
willing suspension of disbelief | 
with this it 


often ummons 


alignment of sympathy, until we a 
sad to ‘ven the villains die 
* * . 
AT ONCE, in this connection, Mac- 
beth and Lady Macbeth come to mind 
Few characters in the drama have | 


at once so evil and so popular. True 
they the end; but 
intensely concerned w 
them; we feel pity for them in their 
downfall—even more pity for the more 
ruthless one; but we draw even a meas- 
ure of exaltation from the manner in 
which Macbeth takes his dying—how- 
ever just our reason assures us their 


suffer, they die in 


we grow 
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lies in the 


ne whom, eve 


Suspension 


n life, and that mirror held up to life 
yuality of the persons tha 
m we should shudder away, wet 
n in the friendly glow 


and iy be. We are not thus freed 

by distance in time; f 
ri Macbeth’s witches and 

om -studded 

in and wife Is no 


remote 
ambition 


thing. All 


crown, 


lead 


1round us in see motives, patterns 
»f action, such as Lady Macbeth’s na- 
nd her lord’s—not any curse of 


for then 
still driving people in the world today 


inevitable 


4. play of our own time, too, may 
such sympathetie flow 
vith the career and concerns of a man 
whom off the stage we should denounce 
as a cheat and a scoundrel. The cur- 
Edward, My Son, by Robert 
Morley and Noel Lungley, at the Martin 
Beck Theatre, offers us such a figure. 
Arnold Holt is a hypocrite, a criminal— 
he starts his climb to financial success 
by setting fire to his shop for the in- 


in us to just 


rent 


surance—he is a selfish egotist, and a 
self-deceiver. Telling himself that all 
he wants is to do the best he can for 
his wife and his son, Arnold tramples 
»ver Opposition unscrupulously and 
ruthlessly, he becomes Sir Arnold, then 
Lord Holt, a noted figure, outwardly a 
zreat success: but dominating his wife 
until she is a cringing dipsomaniac, 
ind spoiling his son Edward (whoin we 
never see) until World War [1 snatches 
the son forever from his father’s hands. 


Then Arnold would begin again with 
his grandson 
As Arnold—still the extravert if not 


the exhibitionist—chats with the audi- 
career, we 
failings; yet the very vitality of 
th nakes him an attractive figure. 
That this is due fully as much to the 
lepth and »9f Robert Marley’s 


‘nce, and exposes his 


7 tite 
Ail is 


see 
sas 


»>manm 


finesse 


acting as to the play itself merely re- 
minds us that the theatre is a co- 
yperative art; but on the stage it is 


vitality, zest for living, that wins our 
Holt’s wife is excellently 
Peggy Ashcroft; but she is 
is a flower withering because the bulk. 
ing tree of her husband’s growth cuts 
ff the sun; and while we follow him 


admiration 
enacted by 


with intense emotional concern, we 
save for her but wan shreds of our 
pity 


The play ts not a great drama; it is 
a shrewdly effective theatre piece. 
Hokum abounds: the mortgage held 
over the head of the schoolmaster who 
would expel Edward; Holt’s partner 
taking the jail sentence while Holt 





surges prosperously on; sentimentality, 
as when Holt leaves his mistress; 
physical violence, as when he refuses 
to relinquish his wife; the pregnancy 
of one girl when Edward is about to 
marry another. Yet these are all swept 
along in the tide of Arnold Holt’s 
impudence, his sublime self-justifica- 
tion: he is only doing the best he can 
for his son—wouldn’t you do as much? 

EVEN THE CLOSING problem of 
the play shows no reform in him, He 
has planned to leave England, taking 
his infant grandson; his daughter-in- 
law does not meet him. And he asks: 
would you have done? Gone 
ahead on the train, or gone back for 
But the conflict in Arnold 3 
between the stubborn pride in himself 
(and appearance, and habit of being 
ybeyed) that would send him on, ana 
the stubborn desire to have the child 
to rear as his whim and will and mis- 
taken love dictate. There is no dawnt 
ing sense that it might be better for 
the child to grow unpampered. 

Yet even at the end, Arnold Holt 
remains appealing. A écoundrel, yt 
an ingratiating man, a man who has 
challenged life and fought; whatevel 
the social and ethical loss, we fe 
somehow a spiritual vigor that has 4 
value, that rings an echo in ourselve 
Whether it be a Macbeth at war witl 
kings, a Topage out-scheming P® 
grafters, or an Arnold Holt at odds with 
his family and himself, it is not ¥ 
but vitality that holds us, on the sas” 


what 


them? 
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HE PHILHARMONIC'S SEASON OPENS 





RODEO GLAMOUR GIRL 


DEDICATED TO NEW YORK’S 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


The concerts of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society this 


| | | FIRST WEEK’S PROGRAMS 











| 
{ 
= ming week (Oct. 14, 15 and 17) 
“dedicated to the commemo- 
| ration of the golden anniversary 

the City of New York.” On 


| are 


of 
Thursday night Mayor O’Dwyer, 
| Grover Whzlen who is Chairman 
| of the Mayor’s Committee for the 
commemoration of the anniver- 
and Dr. George H. Gartlan, 
Chairman of the Music Commit- 
tee. wil] attend. 

The week’s concerts mark the 
|opening of the “Even” series of 
| the Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety. Subscriptions are available 
at the box-office up until the 
start of each series. ; 
| Dimitri Mitropoulos, in the| 
| second of his eight weeks as 
|conductor of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony, has planned the fol- 
lowing program for Thursday 
evening, Friday afternoon and 
next Sunday afternoon: Overture 
|to “Nabucco,” Verdi, played for 
| the first time by the Philhar- 
| monic; Suite, “Impressions of 
| 
| 


| 


sary 


| Italy,” Charpentier; and Sym- 
| phony No. 4 in F minor, Tchai- 
kovsky. 

“Nabucco” is a very early opera 
| of Verdi’s, based on the Biblical 
story of Nebuchadnezzar, King 
of Babylon, who destroyed Jeru- 
salem and carried the Jewish 
people into captivity. 
| “Impressions of Italy,” which 
the Philharmonic last performed 
| in November, 1926, under Meng- 
elberg, was written in 1897 by 
i Charpentier when the 








Earlene Nelson, fairest of the fair 
Annual Werld’s Championship Rodeo in Madison Square Garden. 


composer, a young man, was 
living in Italy as a winner ef 
the Prix de Rome. It is a musi- 


in Phoenix, Ariz., rides in the 23rd 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT. CIRCULATION, ETt., 
Required by the Acts of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
acts eof March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, 
Of the New Leader, pablished weekly 
at New Yerk, N. Y.. fer October 1, 
1948. 
State of New Yerk { . 
County of New York | 

Before me, a Notary Public im ano 
for the State and county aferesaid 
engreen | appeared Samuel M. Levitas. 
whe, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, depeses and says that he 
is the Business Manager of The New 
Leader, and that the following is, te 
the best of his knowledge and belief 
a true statement of the ownership 
Management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date sbown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of Mareh 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 
(section 537, Postal Laws and Reguta- 
tions), printed on the reverse of this 
form, tu wit: 

1. That the names and addligsses 0} 
the publisher, editor, manaxing editor 
and business managers are: 


The New Leader Association, hee. 
7 E 15th St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, 
Willam K. Bohn, 7 E. ith St., New 
York, N. ¥.; Managing Editor, iiston 
M. Oak, 7 E. 15th St., New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager, Samuel M. Loam 
7 E. 15th St., New York, N 
2 That the owner is: The New 
Leader Association, Inc.. 7 E. 5th 
New York N. Y.; President, Mat- 


thew M. Levy. 7 FE. isthe St.. 

; Treasurer, Samuel Silverberg, 7 E. 
1th St, New York, N. Y.; Secretary 
Henry Halpern, 7 E. 15th St.. 
Yerk, 

2 » ig the known bondholders 
Mertgagees, and otber security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cept or mere 
of tetal amount of bends, mwortgenes 
or other securities are: None. 

*& That the two paragraphs nex! 
aheve, giving the names of the owners. 
Stecbholders, and security holders, U 
any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
Sppear upon the books of the company 
bul also, in cases where the siockhatder 
o security bolder appears upon the 
beaks of the company as trustee ov ip 
any ether fiduciary relation, the name 


New York. N 


of the person or corporation for whom | 
als 


Such trustee is acting, is given; 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
Statements embracing affiant’s ful 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders whe 
do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
Securities in a capacity other than that 
of 2 bona fide owner; and this affiant 
1a8 BO reason to believe that any othe 


Person, association, or corporation has 
8ny interest direct or indirect in the | 
said stoe hk bonds, or other securities 
han as 0 stated by him 
5 That the average number of copies 
a each issue of this publication sold or 
stribute 1 through the mails or other- 
hee to paid subscribers du im «the 
Welve nonths preceding the date 
shown is 12.200 
Samuel M. Levitas. Kus Mer 
Paes rh te and subscribed betore 
$ 16th day of September 1948 
Ethel Supnick 
Wy Notary Public, Kings County 
PAL mission expires March 20 
950). 


~~ 9, 1948 
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eally picturesque score. The 
Suite includes a “Serenade,” “At 
the Feuntain,” “On Muleback,” 


| Read 


and “Naples.” It was first per- 
formed by the Philharmonic 
The New Leader under Emil Paur at Carnegie 





Hall on Dec. 16 and 17, 1898: 
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WOLFGANG ROSE at the Steinuay 
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| The Crowds Cry Its Greatness! 


CRY of the CITY 
victor MATURE e richarn CONTE 


Directed by ROBERT SIODMAK .~- Produced by SOL C. SIEGEL 
20t%% €CEBNRTVRY Fox: 

ON STAGE! 
DANNY THOMAS 
THE SHYRETTOS 

IN PERSON! The Blue Danube 
Marie s.3,- McDonald Starrmg Joan Hyldoft 


Body’ 
R @) X Y 7th AVE. & 50th ST. 


ON 


All New 


cE 
Show on ICE! 


DOORS OPEN 10 A. M. 














| Organist | 


Violinist 





| George Wright. popular young| | Mischa Elman appears in his 
| radio organist can be seen and | annual concert at Carnegie Hall 
heard at the Paramount! Theatre. | Oct. 24th at 8:30. 





TENNESSEE WILLIAMS’ NEW 

PLAY AT THE MUSIC BOX 
Tennessee Williams’ first play 

since “A Streetcar Named Desire,” 


“BEYOND GLORY” 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


Paramount’s drama, 


3eyond 
Glory,” 


; a . “pa co-starring Alan Ladd 
titled “Summer and Smoke,” is| with Donna Reed, on the screen 
now at the Music Box Theatre. | of the Brooklyn Paramount The- 
Margo Jones is producing and) atre. “Waterfront at Midnight,” 
staging the Pulitzer and Critics| with William Gargan and Mary 
Circle winner’s work. Mragaret| Beth Hughes, is the accompany- 
Phillips and Tod Andrews are| ing feature. 

featured. 

“Summer and Smoke” was ori- 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


ginally produced by Margo Jones 


last March at her Dallas °47 PROGRAMS 
Theatre. The curent production . 

has settings and lighting by Jo at Carnegie Hall 
Mielziner, an original seore by Conductor: . 
Paul Bowles and cestumes by DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 


Rose Bogdanoff. 


“ISN'T IT ROMANTIC” 


Sunday Afternoon, Oct. 10, at 2:45 
(Opening “Odd” Sunday series) 
Prelude and Fugue in D major 


.. Bach-Reispighi 

OPENS AT PARAMOUNT nai a 1 i C oe 
Paramounts gay comedy with vs Brahms 
music, “Isn’t It Romantic?” is| Don Juon ...... Strauss 
now at the New York Paramount| Two Excerpts from “The Dam- 
Theatre. The situations set to nation of Faust” Berlic 
music revolve around the roman-| Thursday Eve, Oct. 14, at 8:45 





tic adventures of Veronica Lake, 
Mona Freeman, Billy De Wolfe 
and Mary Hatcher. The songs in- 
clude “Miss Julie July,” ‘“Won- 
d’rin When” and “Isn’t It Roman- 
tic?”. 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and tra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 

| of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East I1Sth St.. N. Y. C. 


(Opening “Even” Thurs. series) 
Friday Afternoon, Oct. 15 at 2:30 
(Opening “Even” Friday series) 


JANE WYMAN 
LEW AYRES 


“JOHNNY 
BELINDA” 


an WER BROS’. 














emo “Gumus BICKFORD 


"PHILHARMONIC 


AGNES MooRENEAD STEPHEN McnALLY 


JEAN WEGULESCO JERRY WALD be 
In + oll 








Under the direction of 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 2:45 
BACH-RESPIGHI: Prelude and 
Fugue in D major 
BRAHMS: Symphony in C minor 
STRAUSS: “Don Juan” 
BERLIOZ: Excerpis from 
“The Damnation of Fausi” 


(Steinway) 
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Alan Ladd ... Donna Reed 
i BEYOND GLORY” 


Co-Feature 


“WATERFRONT AT MIDNIGHT’ 
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The Roosevelt Regime 


From FERGINAND LUNDBERG 


To the Editor: 


AY I, without resorting to his 
insult, make brief rejoinder to 


of September 18? 


method of patently intended personal 
the letter of Philip Taft in your issue 


1. Nowhere in my article of August 21 did I say or imply that the “labor 


movement that has been created during the New Deal was. 


conspiracy to stay in power; 
of a fiat by Harry Hopkins.” After 
alluding to the forces from various di- 
rections that entered into the forma- 
tion of the CIO I did indicate that the 
prime consideration motivating the 
Administration to give impetus to the 
launching of the CIO was (a) the 
votes and (b) the heavy campaign 
contributions it would produce for the 
1936 elections. So far as I know, no 
competent political commentator be- 
lieves otherwise. 

2. Mr. Taft is resorting to irrelevant 
distraction when he says the National 
Labor Relations Act was passed in 
1935 as a result of pressure from the 
AFL, that the CIO was not projected 
at the time (I never said it was), and 
that the “real” promoter of the law 
was Senator Wagner, not Roosevelt 
{ made no allusion whatever in my 
article to the NLRA. However, bearing 
out what I said in my article, the 
NLRA was administered in such a way 
by its board as to arouse profound 
anatgonism in the AFL, which charged 


that the NLRB (a) unduly favored 
the CIO, (b) that it unduly favored 
the Communists in the CIO and (c) 


that the Communists were heavily rep- 
resented on the Board. Subsequent dis- 
closures, most of which have been 
reported in these pages, show that the 
AFL was correct in these contentions 

3. Mr. Taft says I “fail” to recognize 
that the Roosevelt Administration 
freely employed persons with radical 
views. Why one should in a short 
article devoted to other matters I don't 
know. But the politically 
point in this connection I did make 
any such non-Communist radicals 
when, as and if they opposed the points 
of view currently sponsored by the 
Communists, invariably had to walk 
the plank. The Communists had secu 
ity of tenure throughout, even during 
the Nazi-Soviet agreement, until 
Russia went on its post-war rampage 
and Mr. Truman became the heir of 
troubles with whose creation he had 
nothing to do. 

4. | agree with Mr. Taft that it is 
an error to underestimate the signiif- 
icance of the Communists in the gov- 
ernment and equally so to exaggerate 
it. This is truism. What we want to 
be on this and all questions is just 
right. And the way to be right is to 
have full inquiry. 

5. I, too, feel with Mr. Taft that it 
is fortunate we have “a government 
that requires evidence rather than in- 
formed guesses before convicting.” But 
informed guesses are, aS any competent 
scientist can testify, a way of obtain- 


important 


. . Just a Roosevelt 


and 13,000,000 people have been organized as a result 


ing concrete evidence. Does Mr. Taft 
feel that anything retrospectively sig- 
nificant is indicated by this fact: a 
series of former government officials, 
asked by Congress if they are Commu- 
nists ‘decline to answer and plead 
Constitutional privilege? Does he te- 
lieve one is “guessing” if, confronted 
with this startling fact, one forms a 
guiding opinion? 

6. Contrary to Mr. Taft, I do recog- 
nize that it is often difficult for per- 
sons unacquainted with left-of-center 
politics to make distinctions between 
Communists (the tools of a national- 
istic, aggressive, dictatorial, anti-liber- 
tarian foreign power) and social radi- 
cals (who whatever else they may be 
are almost invariably the antithesis of 
the Communist perversion); for up to 
1936 I was one of those persons. But 
because of the difficulty the unsophis- 
ticates ought to give heed to long-time 
critcial students of Communism, which 
for some reason they resent doing, in 
part perhaps because many of these 
same students also have certain critical 
reservations about the unsophisticates 

7. Says Mr. Taft: “A president fac- 
ing the greatest depression and war 
in history might be forgiven for not 
being an expert on radical 
Nobody expects any Amer- 
ican President to be such an expert, 
although it would be well if contem- 
porary Presidents were. But the Presi- 
dent of the United States has at his 
service the very efficient FBI. He is 
better able than any other individual 
in the country to obtain information, 
in most rounded perspective at that. 


move- 
ments.’ 


As to Roosevelt there are two pop- 
ularly prevailing contradictory views 
of him. He was (a) a devil incarnate, 
almost as bad as Hitler; he was (b) 
a saint. Partisans of each of these 
invariably raise each other's 
blood pressure. I am’ persuaded, how- 
ever, that he was neither, and that 
his administration was one of tremen- 
dous achievement and tremendous 
blunders; it was, true enough, a diffi- 
cult period. Just where the balance 
falls I don’t know. History alone will 
be able to decide. 


views 


But if our concern is with the living 
rather than with the dead, as I think 
it must be, it is essential, for the sake 
of public enlightenment, that the 
blunders as well as achievements be 
brought into view, and pondered. A 
devoted patri-filial attitude will surely 
get us nowhere. 

New York City. 





A Managerial Revolution 


(Continued from Page Five) 
region as a whole, to perform these 
marriages of interest, to link the efforts 
and thinking of specialized professional 
interests or the welfare of the small 
community to the thinking and aspira- 
tions of the people of a region. Before 
TVA grew into the Valley scene, no 
*xisting agency could legally and ad- 
ministratively devote its thinking, its 
time, and its staff to such a task 


An experiment should welcome ap- 
praisal. TVA has been the subject of 
debate, controversy and appraisal for 
a period that began before it was es- 
tablished. Its specific actions and ac- 
complishments have been uader the 
microscope of first-hand de ly observa- 


14 


tion by the people of the Tennessee 
Valley among whom TVA lives and 
works. Therefore, it is a fair question 
to ask: Have the people of the Valley 
obtained the benefits of the TVA de- 
velopment at a sacrifice of their indi- 
vidual freedom? The governors of the 
seven Valley states were asked that 
very qustion a few years ago by the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch. The following 
quotation from one answer is a fair 
and characteristic example of the re- 
plies of all seven: 

I can say that the rights of this 
state and its citizens, far from having 
been restricted or violated by activ- 
ities of this Federal agency. have 
been enlarged through enriched op- 
portunities. 
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Stillwell and Chiang 


From MARGUERITE ATTERBURY 


To the Editor: 


recent number, was a great disappointment to me. I have been accustomed 


M : JAMES BERNARD KELLEY’S review of the Stilwell Papers im a 


to finding The New Leader one of the rare publications giving a fair ap. 

praisal of our Chinese ally; and here is Mr. Kelley making the same unsubstantiated 
attack on China’s President that we are used to reading in Red-dominated magazines 
During the six war years I was working in Chinese guerrilla territory, [ saw 


what the Generalissimo’s heroic re- 
sistance meant in spark-plugging the 
determination of the Chinese farmers 
to fight Japanese domination. By keep- 
ing over a million and a half Japanese 
troops occupied, Chiang Kai-shek did 
a lot more than our own War Depart- 
ment in protecting Hawaii from occu- 
pation and our West Coast from bom- 
bardment after Pearl Harbor. One 
would think that common gratitude 
would prevent any American from 
uttering Mr. Kelley’s  uncalled-for 
smear. 

No adequate discussion of General 
Stilwell in China should omit mention 
of the General’s avowed strategy to 
arm the Communists and use them in 
large-scale offensives aganist the Japa- 
nese. This was in line with our policy 
of supporting the Lublin Government 
in Poland and Tito in Yugoslavia. It is 
easy to see what China would be like 
now if the Communists had been able 
to entrench themselves below the 
Yangtze as strongly as they have in 
Manchuria. Thanks to Chiang-K’ai- 
shek’s enlightened resistance to our 
pressure, we still have a bridge-head 
for democracy in China, and the south- 
ern sweep of the Iron Curtain has at 
least been temporarily halted in Asia. 

Mr. Theodore White’s present vi- 
tuperation against President Chiang 
should be contrasted with his own esti- 
mate in Life of May 1, 1944: 

“China has been kept in this war by 
the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. ... 
This leadership has been unsewerving- 
ly, unflinchingly and heroically anti- 
Japanese. It is Chiang who, at the 
darkest moments of China’s loneliness 
has held his government and his people 
to their destined task. He is a man of 
great intelligence. In his understand- 
ing of China he is unsurpassed.” Yet 
only about a year later, Mr. White was 
penning the abuse against General- 
issimo Chiang found in “Thunder ovt 
of China.” Chiang Kai-shek could not 
have suffered this sudden change; the 
chemical alteration must have taken 
place in Mr. White’s own personality. 


One. can't help speculating about the 
cause. 

Dean Emeritus Roscoe Pound of 
Harvard -Law School, now working in 
Nanking with the Chinese Ministry of 
Law, should be considered at least as 
trustworthy an authority as Mr. Kelley, 
on the quality of leadership in the Na- 
tional Government. Dr. Pound writes 
in the “Harvard Law School Record” 
for March 2nd: 

“There is much abuse of the Kuo 
Min Tang (National People’s Party) in 
America, ignoring the task it has hod 
before it and the difficulties of a dem- 
ocratic policy in China today. Despite 
all difficulties it has built up a strong 
progressive government. Democracy 
here has to operate under profound 
political indifference of a large mass of 
the population, brought up for genera." 
tions to believe ‘n revolt rather than 
ballot as the remedy for grievances, 
This indifference is not easy to over- 
come. Indeed, indifference to elections 
on the part of a considerable propor- 
tion of the population is not unknown 
in America. But of those who under- 
stand and are zealous for a moderi 
democratic republic the overwhelming 
majority are supporters of the National 
Government. 

“Moreover, from personal observa- 
tion I can testify to the high character 
of the Chinese officials as a class. I 
have met personally a great many and 
have had intimate contacts with nota 
few. I have found them well-trained 
cultivated, hard-working, and consci- 
entious. Very many have been edu- 
cated in Europe or America or both 
They have high ideals and are zealous 
for effectively realizing them. They 
have done great things for general 
popular education. This is not the kind 
of government one would expect it 
Chiang Kai-shek, as Mr. Kelley says, 
could be “lumped with the other anti- 
democrats of Asia such as his northern 
counter part Generalissimo Stalin.” 

San Marcos, San Diego County, 

California. 





German CP 


(Continued from Page Two) 
SEP; they are a source of profit to the 
party. Other property of the Nazis 
was also allocated by the Soviet 
authorities to the SEP; its value was 
estimated at 20,000,000 to 40,000,000 
marks. 

Under the SEP there exists a youth 
organization with 454,000 members {in 
1947). Its apparat includes about 4,000 
employees. 

And finally there exists, as another 
subsidiary Communist organization, the 
so-called “Free Federation of Trade 
Unions” (FDGB). The 3,700,000 trade 
union members of the Soviet zone have 
to pay regularly their membership fees 
and this allegedly trade union organ- 
ization possess a capital of 60,000,000 
marks. It employs 1,240, of which 
80 percent are members of the SEP. 
It publishes the Tribune—a purely 
Communist organ—and it runs a “trade 
union school” (FDGB-Schule) near 
Berlin, in which of the 11 teachers 
10 are Communists. 

The Communist Party needed in 
Russia more than a decade to break 
with the old ideals or illusions of 
equity and justice. In Germany the 
party began after the war as an out- 
spoken adherent of the cynical, bu- 
yeaucratized, Stalinist system. 


Debs and Today 


From MORRIS WALDMAN 
To the Editor: 


Tur labor movement is manifoldly 
stronger today than in the days whea 
Eugene Victor Debs fought for inde- 
pendent political action of labor in the 
United States. His ringing denunci- 
tion of exploitation and profiteering 
finds an echo in today’s struggle o 
labor on the industrial field in many 
parts of our country. While labor's 
battle on the industrial field is vis 
orous and intelligent, it fumbles 
the political field. Labor, if it com 
tinues in its present blundering polic/ 
of indorsing Democrats and Republi 





cans on so-called eighty or ninety pe 
cent voting record on labor bills, will 
wind up behind the eight ball. Repub 
licans and Democrats blow hot befor 
election and cold soon after the vot% 
are counted. 

At the Debs banquet, on Arinist . 
Day, November 11, at the Henry Hut 
son Hotel, amongst other things. ¥° 
will discuss how the house of labor ¢3" 
and must revise its present futile and 
impotent political policy. We will svs° 
gest a constructive and effective pie 
gram which labor must have 1? pre 
mote, 

New York City. : 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Committee of Eleven: elected by the 
Eastern Regional Convention to in- 
vestigate possibilities for electoral 
activity, a unified national party con- 
sisting of a coalition or federation of 
groups on a national scale, will hold 
its first session shortly after Nov. 2.... 
National Executive Committee: meets 
jn November in New York.... New 


Jersey: The Rand School of Northern 


New Jersey will open its second year 
in the Sheraton Hotel, 15 Hill St. on 
Tuesday, Oct. 19. The Newark Forum 
conducted by the School starts Friday, 


“Oct. 29. John Parker of the British 


Labor Party, Gerhart Seger, Francis 
Downing, I. D. W. Talmadge, Liston M. 
Oak, Arnold Beichman, are on the list 
of lecturers. ... Florida: Milo C. Jones, 
former State Secretary of S. D. F. of 
New Jersey, is now a permanent resi- 
dent of Orlando. August Claessens will 
visit Florida late in December. 


NEW YORK CITY 
“Roads to Freedom” Forum, WEVD, 


‘Sundays 10 to 10:30 p. m. Program 


Oct. 10; topic, “Can Collectivism be 
Speakers: Councilman 
Louis P. Goldberg, Dr. Harry W. Laid- 
. City Executive 
Committee meets Wednesday, Oct. 13, 
7:30 p.m... . August Claessens E. 
-Bronx Br., meets Oct. 11, 8:30 p. m. 
at 862 E. Tremont Ave. Meyer Leven- 
stein speaks on “The Future of Social 
Democracy in America.” Card party 
and Social, Nov. 6. Same address. ... 
Debate: “Wallace and the Progressives.” 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg and 
Prof. Harry Pratt Fairchild, at the 
Group, 150 W. 85th. St., Sat. Oct. 16th, 
8:30 p. m.... August Claessens speaks, 
Oct. 8, 9 p: m., Young Liberals, 1218 
Union St., Bklyn.; 10:30 p. m. Brighton 
Liberal Club; Oct. 11, 8:30 p. m., Wells 
Memorial Church, Rugby and Glen- 
wood Roads, Bklyn.; Oct. 14, Park- 
chester Liberal Club, Bronx. 





Lenin, Trotsky, 
Stalin 


(Continued from Page Ten) 
examined and the author demonstrates 
the dubious authenticity of much of the 
official laudation. 

An organized attempt has been made 
to create a part fitting into his present 
eminence, and there is sufficient evi- 
dence in these pages to show that this 
task has been achieved by forcing his- 
torical truth into a preconceived mold. 
The process by which Stalin’s name is 
included among the members of the 
1912 Central Committee of the Party 
is a good example of the new his- 
toriography of the Soviet Union. Until 
the purges, his name did not appear 
inte record among thoge elécted, but 
after 1937, his name follows that 
uf Lenin. This is perhaps the least 
Serious offense of the Stalinist regime, 
although it undermines all serious 
activity of the agent provocateur, 
Mhlinovsky. 

The book is an important account of 
one of the more significant develop- 
ments of our century. Painstakingly, 
the author has assembled a large mass 
of material; and in his highly readable 
account, we can see the present Soviet 
Police state emerging — not as an ac- 
tidental product of war and revolution 
~—but as the direct offspring of the three 
thief architects of Soviet society. 


What Is Henry Wallace? 


(Continued from Page Four) 
munist satellite governments in Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Albania. Soviet 
Russia either vetoed or sabotaged UN 
action to protect the peace and in- 
dependence of Greece, while it waged 
“a war of nerves” against Turkey for 
control of the Dardanelles. The True 
man Doctrine came as the answer. This 
doctrine said the USA will aid Greece 
(and Turkey) to resist foreign aggres- 
sion: not to support “corrupt fascist 
governments,” as Henry Wallace big- 
‘ies, but to support national independ- 
ence. (I ask Henry Wallace: how can 
peace prevail in the world if one na- 
tion decides, for whatever reasons, to 
promote guerilla warfare against an- 
other nation?) Then in June, 1947 
came the Marshhall Plan. 

The Plan was acceptable to the gov- 
ernments of Eastern Europe, including 
Communists. The Czechoslovak cabinet 
for example, accepted the Marshall 
Plan. Then Premier Gottwald and 
other high officials were called to 
Moscow, where Stalin himself ordered 
them to reverse their stand and reject 
the Plan. (Stalin exports Russianism, 
for which Communism is a convenient 
ideological instrument.) 

Russia divided Europe on the Plan 
(not, as Wallace big-lies, the USA). 
For Russia was asked to participate, 
but refused. The sixteen European 
nations met in conference and organ- 
ized a Committee for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation to dfaw up and 
carry out an economic’ recovery 
program. Russia mobilized all its 
resources to kill the Plan: the East- 
European nations enslaved by Commue 
nist dictatorships were ordered to stay 
out; the Cominform (Communist In- 
ternational for East-Europe) was 
formed to organize Communist opposi- 
tion to the Plan; strikes were called 
by Communists in Italy and France, 
under Moscow orders, to create econe 
omic disorder and make the Plan un- 
workable; when non-Communist par- 
ties in Czechoslovakia began to urge 
Czech participation in the Plan, Rus- 
sia’s Fifth Column Communists moved 
swiftly, ruthlessly to destroy Czech 
democracy and set up a totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

Henry Wallace, moreover, reversed 
himself on the Marshall Plan. In a 
radio address on June 22, 1947, he said: 
“Marshall recognizes that the funda- 
mental problem is one of economics, 
that Europe must share in the effort 
and that she must be aided as a whole 
and not country by country. He left 
the door open for Russia to participate 
in the Plan. It looks toward an over-all 
program which is what I have been 
advocating all along.” 

After the Big Three met in Paris, 
in July, and Molotov banged the co- 
operation door shut, the USA, Eng- 
land. and France kept the door open, 
for weeks they urged Russia to come 
in. Russia refused. At this point Henry 
Wallace began to backtrack on the 
Marshall Plan! He blamed the USA, 
England and France for the break- 
down of the Paris conference because 
“of the manner in which the confer- 
ence was called,” but added: “Never- 
theless, I believe that the Soviet gov- 
ernment should have accepted the op~ 
portunity that Paris offered.” (New 
Republic July 14, 1947) Finally after 
several months of hesitation, Wallace 
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savagely began to denounce the Mar- 
shall Plan as a “war plan” of Wall 
St. to impose American imperialism on 
Europe. But no one except Commu- 
nists, their sympathizers and stooges 
agree with Wallace. 

The Marshall Plan is not a plot for 
American business to get control of 
Europe’s economy, as Wallace charges. 
Some businessmen oppose the Plan; 
most businessmen, like most Amer- 
icais, support it. 

Nor is the Plan a plot to stop Europe 
from introducing Socialism. Although 
reports said that Secretary of State 
Marshall had forced Bevin to agree to 
no more nationalization, as a condition 
for the Plan, the Labor government in 
England kept on nationalizing one in- 
dustry after another. The Harriman 
Report, on which the ERP plans are 
based, said: “Aid from this country 
should not be conditioned on the meth- 
ods used to reach production and 
monetary goals, so long as they are 
consistent with basic democratic prin- 
ciples.” Averell Harriman, before his 
confirmation as “roving ambassador” 
for the Plan, told a Senate Committee: 
“It is imperative for the United States 
to work closely and faithfully with 


“urope’s democratic Socialists. And - 


representatives of organized labor 
must occupy influential posts in the 
American missions abroad because 
they can speak the language of the 
men who are shaping Europe’s demo- 
cratic destiny.” There are no provisions 
in the ERP law against “Socialistic” 
governments. An Italian liberal Social- 
ist, I. M. Lombardo, says: “I have seen 
no signs that America will oppose 
Socialist planning as a condition of the 
Marshall Plan.” 

When the Christian-Socialist govern- 
ment of Austria enacted a comprehen- 
sive nationalization law, it was vetoed 
by the Russian military commander 
but okayed by the American com- 
mander, Gen. Mark Clark, who said: 
“Although the law is not in accord 
with American principles of free enter- 
prise it was democratically adopted, 
by due process” The five states in the 
American zone in Germany have 
adcpted new constitutions, all of which 
give their governments broad powers 
to nationalize industry, and all were 
approved by the American commander, 
Gen. Lucius Clay, who said: “While 
Americans believe in free enterprise, 
they believe even more in democracy.” 


” * > 
Soviet Communism Is the Danger 


HE important fact is this: Henry 
Wallace speaks only for Soviet Russia 
and the Communists in opposing the 
Marshall Plan. Liberals, trade union- 
ists and Socialists are solidly in favor 


of it; they f-ar Russian Communism, 
not the American Plan. 

The American 4 FL and CIO support 
the Plan. (A small number of CIO 
unions under Communist control op- 
pose the Plan, but they are being split 
apart.) The Congress of Canadian 
Labor (CCL) has approved the Plan. 
The International Transport Workers 
Federation, with 3,000,000 members in 
thirty-five nations and colonies, in a 
resolution at a conference in March, 
1948 approved the Marshall Plan and 
said it “welcomes the renewed willing- 
ness of the USA to give aid to Europe.” 
At the September 1948 conference of 
the British Trade Union Congress 
(8,000,000 members) a Communist 
didn’t even finish his attack on the 
Plan, overwhelmed by a storm of 
protest. 

There are dangers for the Plan in 
this .country and in Europe, from 
“right” and “left.” The dangers must 
be fought; but Henry Wallace and his 
Communist masters reject the Plan it- 
self,. nat its, possible dangers. One 
safety measure is trade-union partici- 
pation in the Plan’s policy-making and 
administration here and in Europe: 
this is being done. 

In April, 1948 a conference of West- 
European Socialists approved the 
Marshall Plan. It also adopted this 
resolution: 

“Communist parties have been or- 
dered by the Soviet Union and its 
Cominform io destroy democratic So- 
cialism. . . The conierence affirms 
its determination to construct a demo- 
cratic and Socialist Europe free from 
the menace of internal tyranny or ex- 
ternal aggression, wherever it may 
lie.” 

And at the Paris meeting of UN’s 
General Assembly, Paul-Henri Spaak, 
Socialist premier of Belgium, said to 
the Russians and their Vishinsky: 

“We fear you, fear your government, 
fear your policy. ... We have no in- 
tention to submit ourselves to any kind 
of authoritarian or totalitarian doc- 
trine. We are for liberal democracy.... 
We fear your Fifth Column, alongside 
which Hitler’s Fifth Column was but 
an organization of Boy Scouts.... We 
feel your [imperialist aggression] on 
the Rhine—and you ask us why we are 
anxious!” 

Yet Henry Wallace cries that Amer- 
ican “capitalism” and the Marshall 
Plan aim to destroy democracy and 
Socialism in Europe. But Europe’s lib- 
eral democratic’ Socialists, who know 
better than Wallace, say it is Soviet 
Communism they fear as it destroys 
democracy and Socialism, and they 
fight back. Henry Wallace betrays 
their fight and so betrays democracy 
and peace. 
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the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Three Great Revolutionaries 


T has been a long time since I have read a 
work of such superb historical imagination, 
insight and accuracy as Bertram Wolfe’s 

Three Who Made a Revolution (Dial Press, 
$5.00). The three, as one might guess, are 
Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin. 

Bertram Wolfe has done more than create 
three vivid and convincing character portraits 
yut of the known facts about the early lives 
»f these men, two of whom overshadowed the 
early, one the later phase of the development 
xf the Soviet revolution. He has also written 
by far the best history of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement during the two decades be- 
fore the First World War which is available 
in English 

One hopes the second volume will be forth- 
coming soon. The three principal actors are 
left, in a fashion, in the wings, with their big- 
yest parts yet to be played, since the narrative 
stops a little abruptly with the outbreak of the 
First World War. 

[t would be impossible to write even a pass- 
able biography of Lenin, Trotsky or Stalin 
without being thoroughly steeped in Russian 
Marxist revolutionary doctrine. For these men, 
especially Lenin and Trotsky, who were far 
more intellectually developed than Stalin, were 
so completely identified with the underground 
revolutionary movement, with its fierce argu- 
ments and quarrels and splits on fine points 
of faith, that their lives possess little signifi- 
cance apart from the movement 

(he author is brilliantly equipped in this 
field. He has obviously waded through tomes 
xf controversy that are as dry and forbidding 
to the average reader as the volumes of dis- 
cussion of the Nestorian and Eutychian heresies 
that gather dust on the shelves of some theo- 
logical libraries. But his end-product is any- 
thing but dry and forbidding. He possesses a 
remarkable gift of exposition that is lucid with 
nut being superficial. Out of the dust of for- 
sotten disputes he conjures up two remark 
able warnings, one addressed by Lenin to 
l'rotsky, the other by Trotsky to Lenin. Lenin’s 
warning read: 


“Whoever wants to approach Socialism by 

any other path than that of political democ- 

racy will inevitably arrive at the most 

absurd and reactionary conclusions.” 

And Trotsky’s warning, motivated by Lenins 
centralist, hierarchical organization of the 
party, was as follows: 


“The organization of the Party will take 
the place of the Party itself: the Central 
Committee will take the place of the organ- 
ization; and finally the Dictator will take 
the place of the Central Committee.” 

How completely these predictions were 
fulfilled by the course of the revolution and 
by the emergence of Stalin’s absolute per- 
sonal rule! 

Chere is a splendid description of the Russian 
intelligentsia, “critics of the world in which 
they had no place and prophets of a world 
that had not yet come into being, and might 
have no plaee for them either.” 

One is also impressed by the practical futility 
xf the conspirative side of the revolutionary 
movement. One of the best and most reliable 
sources of information about the actions, plans, 
intentions and splits of the harassed Social 
Democrats in Russia and abroad is the archives 
of the Tzarist police. One of Lenin’s most 
trusted lieutenants and the head of the Bol- 
shevik group in the Duma was Roman Mali- 
novsky, ultimately exposed as a star police 
agent. One of the mysterious and _ psycho- 
logically fascinating aspects of the Russian 
underground was the number of individuals 
(Azev was the most famous) who posed suc- 
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cessfully as revolutionaries, worked for the 
police and sometimes hardly knew which side 
of the fence they were on. 

There have been many books about Russia 
since the Revolution, but extremely few that 
can be compared with Bertram Wolfe’s as 
regards Scholarship and style. It belongs defi- 
nitely in the indispensable category and one 
looks forward to the continuation that will 
carry the story up to and beyond the fateful 
year 1917. 

o * - 


Errors of Judgment 


Ninery-THREE American scholars, publi- 
cists, clerygymen and others have formed a 
committee for the purpose of sponsoring a 
lecture tour of the notorious Red Dean of 
Canterbury in this country. The Communist 
sympathizers and fellow-travelers in this group 





acted sensibly and logically, from their stang 
point. Those who do not belong in this catego 
committed, in my opinion, a grave error of 
judgment, although they may feel that they 
were displaying a praiseworthy concern for 
freedom of speech. 

What should have been decisive in this con. 
nection is that the Dean has no scholarly 
or scientific qualifications whatever. He hag 
nothing to add to knowledge of Russia or 
interpretation of Soviet policies except an 
uncritical parroting of a party line which ig 
already suffitiently well known in this country, 
Surely the scholars and scientists who lent 
their names to this committee would not try 
to drum up audiences for a proved charlatan 
in their own fields of study, even though they 
might recognize the charlatan’s right to free 
dom of speech and press. 

In general, I think it is a deplorable blunder 
for individuals who are not Communist sympa- 
thizers to associate themselves, for any cause, 
with those who are. In an advertisement of the 
Committee of One Thousand, formed for the 
purpose of abolishing that main object of 
Communist hate. the Un-American Activities 
Committee, it is painful to see the names of 
honest liberals next to that of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow Dana. Such ill-advised in- 
tellectu:2? coalitions are certain to lead to much 
the same unfortunate results for the non- 
Communists as the political coalitions between 
Communists: and non-Communists in the lands 
of the Iron Curtain. 
































Editorials— 


Antidote for Lies 


HE first two issues of Trade Union News 

From USA have reached this country from 

Vienna. Publication started on September 
15 and is to be on a bi-weekly basis. Sponsored 
by the Information Service of USFA, this 8- 
page paper has for its purpose “to give to all 
Austrians . .. facts and nothing but facts about 
the life of workers in the United States.” The 
first numbers make a fine start. There are short 
biographies of William Green and Philip Mur- 
ray, and a wide variety of newsy notes on 
recent events in the trade union field. Items on 
wages, hours, pensions and labor laws are given 
in abbreviated form. 

The statement of editorial policy emphasizes 
the intention of steering clear of political or 
controversial issues. But it is clear that two 
prominent features are definitely slanted to- 
ward the counteracting of Russian anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda. In the first issue, for example, 
the successful fight of Joseph Curran against 
the Communists in the National Maritime 
Union is the subject of the feature story start- 
ing on page one. Numerous items on the exodus 
of Communists from leading positions in vari- 
ous unions are given space. The support which 
both our federations are giving to the Marshall 
Plan is also spotlighted. 

The center-spread in the second issue of the 
paper is devoted to a detailed account of the 
living conditions of the family of truckdriver 
Farl Marcy, of Arlington, Virginia. The exact 
address of Mr. Marcy is printed so that, pre- 
sumably, any skeptical European can com- 
municate with him. There are three pictures 
representing the modest home of the Marcy 
family, a corner of the living-room with lamp, 
couch and radio, and Mrs. Marcy opening the 
door of the well-filled refrigerator. 

The appearance of this paper shows that at 
last we are beginning to learn how to tell our 
story. That cut of Mrs. Marcy’s refrigerator 
will carry further in Europe than tons of news- 
print covered with perfervid patriotic elo- 
quence. Straight news about how democracy 
works may, through the years, prove to be more 
powerful than atom-bombs. And this little 
paper, crammed with facts, is distributed where 
it will do most good, at the very door of the 
father and distributor of lives. 


Sport and Profit 


Asour this season of the year, every really 
serious journal should publish an essay to 
explain that baseball is nothing but a business, 
and that the loyal fans are suckers lured in by 
publicity to swell the profits of the investors. 




























































The New Leader is a very serious journal, in- 
deed, with a special interest in this matter of 
profits and exploitation. But we confess that 
we have a soft spot for such enterprises as ine 
volve the activities of Mr. Boudreau and Mr. 
DiMaggio. 

Baseball is, quite openly, carried on for 
profit. But there is nothing certain nor sinister 
about the quest of the investors for their gain. 
The money which they invest is in truth “risk 
capital.” There is an element of adventure 
about the entire project. It is like the quest of 
gold-seekers in the days of ’49. The champion- 
ship, with its larger income, cannot be insured 
by the investment of ary sum—no matter how 
great. The underdog always has a chance. 

If the future holds promise—or threat—#f 
progressively increasing government ownel- 
ship or control of enterprise, we hope that 
baseball and the other commercialized sports 
will be the very last activities which are taken 
from the hands of the privateers. 
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